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cHATWOOD 


IN BOTH SPHERES 








FIREPROOF - BURGLARPROOF 


SECURITY 


THE CHATWOOD SAFE,CO. LTD SHREWSBURY- ENGLAND 
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NEW 
PLACES... 





The @ pro will come nero the hes of strange places 
will give you no rest. And, remembering the 
lost years, you will pack forthwith and go. 

And the world, noting your distinctive Antler 
Luggage, a thing of strength and beauty, will say: 
“Here comes a traveller of 

discernment.” 





Meantime... take 
good care of your 
| Antler Luggage; 
keep it polished 
and ready .. . for 


-ANTLER 


The World’s Best Luggage 








LTD., BIRMINGHAM 
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The Hand ‘that held “se eae a the Steel! 


( 


Not many of our housewives are doing jobs of war work 
like this! The great majority of those in the factories and 
workshops are p‘ugging away on far less spectacu'ar tasks. 
But whatever the job these “ Housewives 1944” stick it 
and run their homes as well! Many of them, now more 
than ever, must bless the day they bought a Hoover to 
save their sorely needed time and energy! We’re proud 
to have helped them do a “double job” in war-time, 
and in admiration say — 







Hoover users know best what improve- 
ments they would like in the post-war 
Hoover. Suggestions are welcome. 
BY APPOINTMENT TO H.M. KING GEORGE VI AND H.M. QUEEN MARY 
HOOVER LIMITED, PERIVALE, GREENFORD, MIDDLESEX 











OF STREET have retailers in nearly every 
town. Should this model nét be in stock, please 
choose from the styles that you find available. 
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FINE THANKS! 


I eat something 
crisp and crunchy 






every day. 


When I can get it, I prefer 








All over the world this radiant, healthy 
child is known as the symbol of perfect 
babyhood—the babyfed on COW & GATE 
—Britain's premier Milk Food. 

When baby is naturally fed, there is no 
question, no doubt in the minds of the 
mother, doctor or nurse that baby is 
having the food Nature intended. Per- 
fectly balanced, exactly suited for baby’s 
digestion from the hour of birth, vital 
and pure, these are the assured essentials 
of natural feeding. 

The same assurance is urs when 
doctor prescribes COW & GATE. Years 
of research have perfected a food that 
conforms to this ‘‘natural’’ standard that 
is every baby’s right. Completely bal- 
anced in itself, exactly proportioned in 
vitamins and minerals, germ-free in its 
purity, COW & GATE is the proper food 
for your baby. 

It is the Royal choice for Royal babies ! 


©x13 











Your Hair Brush 
rebristled 


etal; 1 


Pp in replacing bristles in 
worn brushes. Forward your Ivory, 
Silver or Ebony brushes, when quota- 
tion will be sent by return of post. 
JOHN HASSALL, 


Brush and Mirror Manufacturer, 
‘Dept. L.), 











( 
\ 64 St. Paul's Churchyard, LONDON, E.C.4 





HEEL ru.DING 
CARRYING CHAIRS 
CHAIRS 







Cata- | Cata- 
logue | !O84C ams 
4.U |6.U 


BED TABLES 





Catalogue 
12.U 
Catalogue 
4.U 


Owing to essential contracts the 
range of invalid chairs and invalid 
furniture is now limited, but we are 
still in a position to supply certain 
articles, Please give full partic- 
ulars of your needs and we will 

to d you, 


: 
; 
: 
; 
; 
; 
. 
: 








AND ST., LONDON, W.1 


"Phone: Langham 1049 








You can’t always 
“KEEP AN EYE" on your bike 


and cycle thieves are very active just 
now. But for only S/- a year you 
can insure Wt with the: 


NORWICH UNION 


‘ INSURANCE SOCIETIES, 
P.O. Box 4, Surrey Street, Norwich. 
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Use Marmite in all stews, 
soups, meat and vegetable 
pies and other dishes. 
It’s savoury, it’s appetite- 
provoking and it adds real 
nourishment, for Marmite 
is concentrated extract of 
Yeast, which provides 
vitamins of the B group. 











Good news for 
good 
shoes! 


ELTONIAN 
CREAM is again in good 
supply! Because the 
finest raw materials only 
are used in Meltonian 
production, stocks of this 
popular cream have been 
short for some time. 
Never has Meltonian 
quality been sacrificed to 
give increased quantity. 
But now Meltonian is 
available throughout the 
country. Should you 
experience any difficulty 
in obtaining it, please 
write to us, giving the 
names of your usual 
supplier. 


MELTONIAN 


MELTONIAN LTD., OXGATE LANE, 
CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.W.2 - 














“ Thank goodness Hotpoint 
are going to make life easier 
after the War.” 


POST WAR 





ELECTRIC APPLIANCES 
will be better than ever! 


The Hotpoint Electric Appliance Co. Ltd. 
Head Office: 24 Newman St., London, W.1 
H.T. 4004 
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THE WINDAK SUIT IN USE...... No: 6 


a 
ST RETO 



























. a good word to describe the 
suppleness of the WINDAK flying 
suit, specially designed to give the 
utmost freedom of movement. 
Note, for instance, how WINDAK 
design has overcome the old handi- 
caps of weight and bulk in flying 
kit; how clever cutting—such as 
at the knees—gives fullest freedom 
where most needed. Other “‘ace”’ 
features are electric-heating, free 
ventilation, ample pocket room... 
It is a safe bet that WINDAK ex- 
perience is destined to make life 
much more comfortable for the 
world and his wife when production 
is switched over to peaceful 


purposes. 


BAXTER, WOODHOUSE 
& TAYLOR, LTD 
Queen's Buildings, Stockport, Cheshire 


@ 
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DOES YOUR SMILE 
LIGHT UP YOUR FACE? 





the answers 
on the tip of 
your tongue 


Use Pepsodent. Then feel with your 
tongue how its super-cleansing 
Irium has flushed stain-collecting 
film clean away. 







1/3 & 2/2. Also made 
in powder form . 





Samm in the —_ 





32 uears 


before the building of the Arc de 
Triomphe in Paris was completed —to 
commemorate Napoleon's victories — 
the firm of Seager Evans was founded. 
With a record of 139 years of fine distill- 


ing they still produce the unrivalled 


QEACERY 


25/3 13/3 
Full size Half 
bottle bottle 
ests 1805 


TRADE wank 














wy 


‘BRYLCREEM 


by Jove! some chaps / 
are lucky/” 





Yes, you can see from his hair that he’s clicked 
for a bottle of ote Here’s hoping it will 
be your lucky turn next. 


royds 808d 





County Perfumery Co., Ltd., 17-19, Stratford Place,London, W.1. 








master shoemaker 
and designer of 


f H.L. SHORTLAND 
the Wearra 





EASE 


Slim, medium, and broad fittings 
in each size and half-size. 
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A Northern 
Ireland 
War Medallist 


-+.to help 
these men to 
save life? The jena 
war has in- = \.We 
creased their work nearly four-fold. 
Send a contribution, however small, 
as your share in this great work. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


Life-boat House, Boreham Wood, Herts. 


The Earl of Harrowby, Hon. Treasurer 
Lt.-Col. C. R. Satterthwaite, O.B.E., Secretary 








Safeguard Your Jeeth! 


‘\) 








With K E N T Exclusive 
BLENDED BRISTLES 
e@ AVOID @PREVENT INJURY 
ABRASIVE TO ENAMEL 
ACTION. AND CUMS. 


KENT OF LONDON 


Pp P ) j 
est writish Krushies 
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SOLITAIRE 


SUEDE 


Easy to apply. Does not 
require wire brush. Will 
not lay down the nap and 
actually restores colour 
and freshness to suede 
and antelope _ leathers. 


Colour will not rub off. 
Awarded 64 Gold Medals. 


Obtainable in all fashion- 
able colours. Price 1/- 
(still the pre-war price) on Guarantee of Money 
refunded if not satisfied. 


In case of difficulty write for name of nearest 
stockist to :— 


Furmoto Chemical Co., 1-3 Brixton Rd., S.W.9 








I'VE SAID GOODBYE TO 





Sufferers from nerve-strain derive 
immediate benefit from the nightly 
cup of Allenburys Diet. This delicious 
food-drink is made from fresh creamy 
milk and whole wheat. It soothes 
digestion and brings restful sleep, 
enabling tired nerves to relax and 
recover their normal tone. Allenburys 
Diet is pre-digested in manufacture 
and is easily assimilated. 


4/6 a tin (temporarily in short supply) 


DIET 


Made in England by Allen & Hanburys Ltd. 
D.38B 




















These Men’s hand- 
sewn tan cape gloves 
from Simpsons, fur or 


lamb-lined, with sac 
wrist. Neck squares 
available in many 


colour combinations. 


SIMPSON (PICCADILLY) LTD., 202, PICCADILLY LONDON WI REGENT 2002 








Ay sroemeees 
wnt COMCmeae ro ae ne Re 


DRY FLY 
SHERRY 


~ 


Prmorares Macwe Tooe « Co tro 
LOMBON - eETABLENEO 1029 
PROOUCE OF Boum meee 


This world famed Sherry (formerly 
called Findlater’s Fino) could not 
be registered under that name and 
thereby protected from imitators. 
For the safeguarding therefore of 
our world-wide clientele we have 
re-named it—Findlater’s Dry Fly 
Sherry. 


FINDLATER, MACKIE TODD & CO.LTD. 
Wine Merchants to H.M. the King, Wigmore St. 0.1 
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ALL THIS — AND HOUSEWORK TOO 
thanks to post-war H.M.V. electrical 
household appliances which will 
be the last word in labour-saving 
efficiency and beauty of design. 


London Charivari 
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NATIONAL SERVICE 


SHEN the Nation rolled up its 

sleeves to tackle the job of 
winning the war, Courtaulds were 
in the front rank of the “ war 
workers.” 


Courtaulds would like to give 
you facts and figures demon- 


they are active in the service of 
the Services and here you have the 
reason why the lovely Courtaulds 
rayons of pre-war days are in 
short supply. 

Be assured however that in addi- 
tion to meeting National require- 
ments, Courtaulds technicians are 


strating the size and value of/also planning better and more 
= 4 a * * 
ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES their ee effort. At present, how serviceable rayons to delight you 
SS. |= SS = wa ever, it must suffice to say that | when victory is won. 


—S—= — 





Electric Irons e Electric Washers e Radiant Fires e Cookers e Refrigerators 





COURTAULDS — the greatest name in RAYON 








Specially prepared by 
Abdulla for all lovers of 
the American style cigarette. 


Fifth Avenue . 20 for 2/4 


173 New Bond Street, W.! 
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Charivaria 


Ir appears that the Volkssturm in East Prussia—unlike 
our own Home Guard—are being given socks. 


° ° 


The reported death in Germany of a man aged one 
hundred and ten indicates that Hitler may still have 
unsuspected man-power reserves in the 1834 class. 


° ° 


The Emperor of Japan is 
seldom photographed. But 
he must be finding it in- 
creasingly difficult to save 
his face. 


°o co] 


‘“‘A golf ball increases in 
temperature immediately it 
is hit,” says a scientist. 
Then why on earth do so 
many players fan the thing 
for so long before’ missing it ¢ 


° °o 


It is now authoritatively stated that newspapers will not 
get bigger before Christmas. News-expanders will have 
to rest a little longer on their padding. 


° ° 


A soldier declares that transport conditions in Burma 
are far worse than we could ever imagine them. Hence 
the old Eastern proverb which says that he who rides on 
a tiger is even more fed up with 
waiting for a bus than we are. 


° ° 


It Depends What You Mean... 


“Florida Peninsula is battened down J 
to-day in preparation for a 100 to a 
160 miles an hour hurricane approaching 
slowly from Cuba.”—Daily paper. 


° ° 


Far-sighted military experts who 
long ago forecast the beginning of 
Germany’s eclipse, have handed 
their telescopes to the ones who 
see another war looming on the 
horizon after next. 


An observer maintains that Italian Fascism still lingers 
on. Although apparently even Hitler now refuses to have 
much to do with him. 

° ° 


The Shy Besiegers 


“Caught in the grip of the Nazi Governments fist and besieged 
by diffident elements . . .”"— Evening paper. 


° ° 


As threats from all sides 
are intensified against Ger- 
many, we are more strongly 
threatened at home by 
barrages of anti-optimism. 


°o ° 


The Football League 
recommends that foot- 
ballers should have an alter- 
native profession. Prefer- 
ably one they can turn their 
hands to. 


° ° 


Floods, tempests and fogs have recently been in the 
news. After all is said and done, several years by the sea 
doesn’t seem to have done the weather much good. 


a.) ° 
Evacuated Civil Servants are being ordered back to 
London. And some of them had only just won their spas. 


° ° 


Goebbels says that the Fuehrer 
stands like a rock in the surging 
tide. This is new. He wouldn’t 
even paddle in the Channel. 


° ° 


““Many diseases go by the name 
of rheumatism,” writes a doctor. 
But only one gets away with it. 


° ° 


A newly-arrived American visitor 
to Britain is agreeably impressed 
with the hospitality of the Italian 
residents. 








To Manager, Silver Turnip Night 
Club, London 
IR,—I am. writing this letter at 
five minutes past midnight, there 
unfortunately now being a cur- 
few in Brussels or, as you can guess, I 
would scorn to be alone with the night 
so young and the wine situation still 
so comparatively good. 

Ah, gay, joyous Brussels, rather 
hungry, but ready to laugh and dance 
to five in the morning, as she did in 
the first few days of freedom! 

What was your name, sweet tireless 
creature whom I met in Maxim’s, who 
drank champagne as spring water, 
who jigged up and down with un- 
quenchable energy in the P.T. form of 
dancing they do in Brussels, who later 
suggested a further night-club with a 
floor so crowded with comrade revellers 
that jigging up and down became the 
sole dance possible, who consumed 
endless little eggy drinks with appar- 
ently no tendency to be sick... 
Jeanette, Ninon ? 

I forget. I forget, in fact, most of it 
except for the rather complicated 
transaction with an English major, one 
of many English officers who sat 
regarding the tumult with polite and 
stony faces as though they were at the 
Zoo—a transaction by which Jeanette, 
as it were, changed horses and, I trust, 
danced on again to five in the morning. 

From this it will be gathered that I 
appreciate and am thoroughly at home 
with night-life on the continent, 
having also been lately to Ciro’s in 
Paris, where I exchanged meaning 
glances with 2 plump woman in a 
black dress for a period of an hour and 
a half before she was finally compelled 
to retire with embarrassment, knock- 
ing over a wine-glass in her confusion 
as she passed our table. 

On the subject of wine and similar 
inducements to forgetfulness of their 
normal market value, should I be 
considered for an executive appoint- 
ment with the post-war Silver Turnip 
I shall bring considerable experience 
from the consumer side of the working 
of this aspect of the business; the 
main one, curiously enough, being the 
product of my sole pre-war celebration 
at the Turnip when I became separated 
from other members of a Rugby team 
and in desperation requested the 
honour of a dance with a girl I took to 
be an innocent wallflower possibly left 
over from a birthday party but who 
subsequently rather resembled a desert 
cactus at the outset of the rainy season ; 
the situation being complicated by the 
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Toller Applies 


fact that I had only that morning 


spent the greater part of my allowance: 


for the expedition on a knitted waist- 
coat, by the further fact that I at first 
understood my acquaintance to be a 
hostess in the sense of extending 
hospitality on the house, and by the 
still further fact that I was soon 
oblivious to caring who she was, who 
I was, or who the excessively friendly 
old lady in five strings of pearls was 
who cashed my cigarette-case for two 
bottles of something about which I 
cared even less, but more definitely. 

This brings me to a phase of my 
projected work for the Turnip, which I 
would take the liberty of copyrighting 
in the event of our contract failing to 
mature, this being the detection among 
guests of non-caring personnel whose 
presence would be conveyed to waiters 
and dance hostesses by means of secret 
tic-tac; this in turn facilitating the 
concentration with most effect of the 
“Turnip Tozzler,” an economic cock- 
tail of my own invention made of pure 
water uncoloured in a plain glass at 
the cost of 8/6, this constituting a type 
of double bluff calculated to defeat 
even doubtful tic-tac subjects and 
further contributing to national health. 

As a specimen of other ideas I would 
introduce, should I be placed in the 
executive capacity to do so, I suggest 
the continental custom of one gay 
quarter of Europe, said to have been 
visited by Lt Stookley, who is now 
with me in Brussels celebrating his 
recent promotion which unfortunately 
has gone to his head so that he is at 
the moment downstairs in conversa- 
tion with a R.A.M.C. lady doctor of 
captain’s rank to whom I was com- 
pelled to introduce him on his inter- 
rupting and showing me, during a 
private téte-i-téte dinner, a Troop 
Bath List dating from Bayeux—this 
custom being the provision on each 
table of a telephone from which other 
tables can be rung up, this obviating 
the passing of notes through waiters or 
of throwing them, as occurred on one 
occasion when I wished to acquaint 
my sister before her marriage of the 
presence of a girl called Bubbles 
d’Arecy who had just come in; the 
note reading ‘Look behind you” and 
unfortunately falling down the neck 
of a dark woman in ear-rings and a 
snaky frock who commenced to blow 
smoke rings from a long holder, 
exerting a type of mesmerism so that 
I was drawn to dance with her and 
was finally asked to a house party in 
Cheshire. 
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Cabaret turns recently in Paris were 
largely supplied by talented Americans 
prevailed on by their friends to take 
the floor and render patriotic American 
songs like “The Cow-Cow Boogie” 
against the background of Allied flags 
round the band dais, these proving most 
popular. Although the few British 
officers present could not then be 
persuaded to do the same—one colonel 
in fact departing hurriedly, leaving half 
a bottle of wine and a newly-lit cigar 
upon it being suggested he could oblige 
with the “Lambeth Walk”—this idea 
might succeed in London during the 
licence of Armistice revels, saving 
artists’ fees and promoting thirst on 
the part of protagonists. 

Otherwise the type of professional 
artist favoured by myself is of the 
sort who tours the tables, vouchsafing 
snatches of song and glances to male 
patrons and occasionally pulling their 
hair; though this may be regarded as 
over-continental and can, in fact, 
cause embarrassment as in the case of 
a toupéed friend of my aunt in pre- 
war Paris. 

Another sphere in which I might be 
helpful through knowledge gained in 
the present campaign is that of 
catering. I can acquaint the chef with 
the Dutch way of eating thin cold 
slices of bacon between bread and 
butter, while the serving of mashed 
apple might also make an interesting 
midnight specialité . . . 

It is now past one o’clock. Should I 
draw back “le camouflage” from my 
window [I shall see the still-enforced 
blackness of a city yet near the war. 
How we long for the twinkling signs, 
the criss-crossing lanes of light, the 
moving floods of the lamps of motor- 
cars that speak of night-life throbbing 
in a capital once more at peace. I feel, 
sir, you are with me there; I trust we 
shall be long together. 

I must now do a reconnaissance in 
search of Lt Stookley who is not so 
accustomed to romance and late hours. 

Yours faithfully, 
B.L.A. J. Touuer, Lt. 


° ° 


Impending Apology 

“Colonel Llewellin, the Minister of Food, 
recently paid a very welcome visit to one 
of our South London processing depots, and 
in addressing the staff expressed apprecia- 
tion of the way workers in the milk trade 
generally had carried out their duties, 
Despite all these difficulties we have striven 
to maintain the quality .. .” 

Speech in company report. 
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FELDMARSCHALL WINTER 


“He’s almost the last we’ve got.” 





“Yes, but do you think he’s really trustworthy?” 
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“That one nearly got away.” 


Public Speaking 


to distinguish humans from animals, for it is well 
known that humans can talk while animals cannot, 
except among themselves, and then only very sketchily. 
But, interesting as this sort of thing is, it is not getting me 
to the point of my article, which, as I have hinted, is about 
public speaking, and this brings us to another distinction 
altogether. Leaving animals right out of it, psychologists 
say we can divide the human world into those who can 
speak in public and those who cannot, and those who 
cannot into those who have to sometimes and those 
who have got by so far. But none of us can really escape 
public speaking in some form or other; so I hope even the 
most taciturn of my readers will attend to what I have to say. 
Statisticians tell us that most people begin their public 
speaking at a very early age by standing in a line and 
saying “here” or something when their name is read out. 
Those of my readers who can remember this will also 
remember that they were a bit nervous of making their 
“here” too high or too low, but that otherwise it was plain 


Tes. gift of speech is a wonderful thing. It is used 


sailing. It is not until people begin reciting that they 
really come up against things. A fair proportion of 
mankind begins reciting even before it goes to school, but 
to a rather special, or bludgeoned, audience; reciting does 
not begin to be professional until it is done at unknown 
faces and a little above ground level. I do not know how 
many of my readers can remember reciting; possibly very 
few, because the subconscious shuts down pretty quickly on 
such incidents. But most people can remember the titles 
and certain lines of the poems they recited, and how they 
had to shade their eyes, clench their fists and so on at the 
right places. Psychologists have no idea why school 
recitations call for this sort of thing, but think it may be 
meant to symbolize fierce activity and thus help to justify 
the school fees. 

When once out in the world, most people tend to drop 
eye-shading and fist-clenching, and indeed the whole 
business of reciting; but it would not be like human nature 
not to bear some traces of the process through life, and so 
we get poetry-quoters. Poetry-quoting consists of quoting 
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more than three consecutive lines of a poem in such a 
voice that the listeners find themselves rapt, or not supposed 
to shuffle their feet. The number of poetry-quoters is 
limited because the number of people with the necessary 
nerve and memory is limited, but many people like to 
throw a line or two into their conversation, and psychologists 
say that even single-liners place themselves an inch or 
two above mental ground level. One wdy and another, 
there is quite a lot of public speaking in ordinary life. It 
counts as public speaking when anyone says anything 
more than fifty words long, because to achieve this length 
means that the others are too interested or not interested 
enough to stop us, and therefore constitute an audience. 
Reading aloud comes between making a very long speech 
and being literary. Telephoning comes between public 
speaking and being overheard; the reactions of those 
telephoning towards others in the room being as nice a 
mixture of exhibitionism and reserve as psychologists are 
ever likely to see. ; 

I do not know if it is generally recognized that asking 
for something in a shop counts as public speaking, but it 
may seem so to anyone doing it on certain occasions, 
notably when there are other people in the shop and we 
are asking for something which we think may give the 
others the idea of asking for it too. This is perhaps not 
so much public speaking as enlightenment, but it entails 
a certain amount of voice production, the technique being 
not to ask for it loudly enough to give the others the idea 
of brushing us aside and getting there first; also, if we are 
too confident, we may look silly when we find that the 
shop has not got what we asked for. But it is an inescap- 
able truth that people with other people standing behind 
them in a shop feel rather as if they had brought the others 
along and were shopping for them—psychologists think 
it is just bossiness, but there it is—and it is also an inescap- 
able truth that if we do not speak up the shop may tick 
us off for wasting time; both factors which tend to step 
the voice up a bit. This sort of speaking therefore calls 
for a nicely modulated voice and no frills to the sentences, 
and is worth study. 

Now for a more recognized form of public speaking; the 
sort of lecture which is followed by questions from the 
audience. This is one of the most interesting entertain- 
ments known to humanity. Those shyer members of the 
audience who are determined not to speak can never be 
quite sure that they may not suddenly find themselves 
doing so—and, as thesé people are probably near the back 
of the hall it is going to be difficult for them to make them- 
selves heard, which makes it all the more likely that they 
will find themselves trying to—while for the tougher 
members it is, naturally, a field-day. Psychologists do 
not know what the tough, or articulate, think about when 
they are listening to this sort of lecture, but they say that 
the shy, or normally inarticulate, spend the time thinking 
up vital questions which will qualify them as public bene- 
factors even if they say nothing. They express this 
benefaction by looking specially when the first chair 
scrapes back, and thereafter relapsing into their old selves. 
As for those who do get up and speak from the audience, 
the interesting thing about them, to the. others, is that 
they are getting up and speaking. When they sit down 
again those who can see them are always mildly fascinated 
to see that they look like other people, and those sitting 
next to them feel more conspicuous than if they them- 
selves had done the talking. But the real tribute from the 
inarticulate to the articulate comes when the audience 
leaves the hall, in the form of those suspicious glances by 
which human nature, from the beginnings of history, has 
shown its esteem for its fellows. 
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The speaker on the platform is always in a different 
class from amateurs in the audience. But before any 
lecture or talk from a platform begins the audience can 
never quell a slight wave of sympathy which means no 
more than that human nature is being typical and imagining 
that it is standing on the platform and feeling as nervous 
as it naturally would. This wave does not last many 
seconds after the speaker begins speaking, because half a 
dozen audible words will convince the audience that here 
is a professional, and now they can sit back. But some- 
times there are other people besides the speaker on the 
platform, sitting and looking at the audience all through 
the speech. This, to the audience, is a very brave thing 
to do; especially if they are sitting there waiting to speak. 
Here again the feeling does not last long, though only 
because it is difficult to keep up. Other points of automatic 
interest to human nature in lecture-halls are any furniture 
such as chairs and tables on the platform—these are 
interesting in the way that furniture in a play is; they are 
equally real and unreal. Most interesting of all is anything 
incongruous left over from some other occasion, like a 
drum with cymbals or the Kings of England on a black- 
board. This is the sort of thing human nature loves; for 
it makes both the lecture and the drum or blackboard quite 
spectacularly exciting. 

Finally, to go right down to the other end of the scale, 
I must mention a very small form of public speaking which 
nevertheless had its place in society once and may again. 
It consisted of being chosen from all the other people in 
the car to unwind the window and ask for directions. It 
may have been just because we were sitting near the most 
convenient window, but human nature could never quite 
believe that it was not due to its own peculiar savoir faire 
and pleasing voice; an ‘illusion somewhat fostered by 
the other people in the car, so as to be ready for 
next time. 





Punch Comforts Fund, 
10, Bouverie Street, 
London, E.C. 4. 


EAR MR. PUNCH,—I read your plea 

for Comforts for the men at sea. 
Such interest in the boys in blue 
reflects much credit upon you. 
I have no heavy underpants 
or such-like to supply their wants. 
No sea-boot stockings do I own, 
My “woollen goods” are all outgrown. 
I send no scarf—I cannot knit, 
But something else I do, to wit: 
write cheques. "Iwas your alternative 
if I had nothing else to give. 
And your request in kindly verse 
would loosen strings of any purse. 


You also say “And may we plead 
That he gives twice who gives with speed ?” 
So here’s one giving in a hurry 
By Air Mail, 
Truly yours, 


WILL CURRIE. 
Santiago de Chile. 


Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940 














At the Pictures 


VARYING SPEEDS 


PROBABLY you need no telling to go 
to see Hail the Conquering Hero 
for 


(Director: Preston STURGEs); 
even apart from the general 
acclamation the picture 
has received, “Sturges” as 
a word of good omen has 
by now penetrated to 
circles of film-going in 
.which no other director’s 
name has been heard since 
that of D. W. Griffith. 
Another few years, and 
we may even hope to get 
local cinema-managers to 
put it on the posters for 
the benefit of people who 
don’t remember titles. 

In this instance, luckily, 
the title really identifies 
the picture; which is about 
the hailing of a conquering 
hero, though no genuine 
hero happens to be the 
occasion of it. EppiE 
BRACKEN appears as a 
poor little man, invalided 
out of the Marines, who 
has been pretending in his 
letters to be on overseas 
service ; he is dragged home 
in a borrowed uniform by 
some real Marines who 
exuberantly establish his 
heroic reputation, and the 
delighted townspeople 
make him mayor. Such is 
the outline of the fable, 
which is worked out in terms of 
satire with spots of sentimentality 
in the Sturges manner. The spots 
are bigger this time than they were 
in The Miracle of Morgan’s Creek; 
I think regrettably, but no doubt 
these are chiefly responsible for an 
opinion in some quarters that this 
picture is the better of the two. 
It depends, I suppose, on whether 
one regards the sentimental touch 
as evidence of the film-maker’s 
warmth and humanity, or as 
evidence of his feeling that here 
would be a good place to slip in a 
little “warmth” and “humanity.” 
I think highly enough of Mr. 
STURGES as a director to believe 
that he knows exactly what he is 
doing all the time. 

Anyway, the picture is first-rate 
entertainment, a pattern of film- 
making and not to be missed. It 
has every kind of laugh, from slap- 
stick to verbal wit; it is admirably 
played; it exemplifies some of the 


Chairman of Reception Committee . . 
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most brilliant handling of sheer noise 
that I have ever heard (the uproarious 
“town welcome” scenes are wonder- 
fully managed); and it goes at a tre- 
mendous pace. Oh, the pleasures of 
speed in a comic film! 


There are other signs of the nineteen- 


[Hai] the Conquering Hero 


A HERO’S RETURN 


EppIrz BrRAcKEN 
Jmmy Contin 


Witi1aM DEMAREST 


EstHer Howarp 


[Between Two Worlds 
SHADES 


SypNEY GREENSTREET 
GEORGE TOBIAS 


. FRANKLIN PANGBORN 
RayMonD WALBURN 
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forties in Between Two Worlds (Direc- 
tor: 
adaptation of that play of the nineteen- 
twenties Outward Bound, besides the 
fact that it now begins in an air-raid 
and thus allows everybody to be 
killed by a bomb. For instance, I don’t 
‘remember that Tom Prior used to be 


Epwarp A. Buatt), the new 


that typical modern hero, 
the hard-drinking news- 
paperman cynic with a 
taste for self-dramatization. 
I may be wrong: it may 
be that innumerable films 
have changed our attitude 
towards this character ; but 
it hardly seems to me that 
JOHN GARFIELD’s perform- 
ance here would have fitted 
into the play twenty years 
ago. 

However, since it fits 
perfectly well into the 
film, that doesn’t matter. 
The action, as you no 
doubt remember, takes 
place on board a ship 
bearing a number of newly- 
dead people into the next 
world (you observe that 
here is another title with 
an unusually close refer- 
ence to the story); as 
always with these fortu- 
itous groups in fiction, they 
have been chosen like the 
guinea-pigs in a Gallup 
Poll, to give a cross-section 
of the (dramatically effec- 
tive) public, and they are 
not really very much more 
than types. When they 
havedisplayed their natures 
enough to engage our sympathy or 
arouse our disapproval, ‘The 
Examiner” (SYDNEY GREEN- 
STREET) comes on board to judge 
them and give his verdict, which 
agrees in every case, by a strange 
coincidence, with our own.... A 
comfortable, uplifting, highly moral 
picture, with some good acting, 
some good dialogue, some interest- 
ing visual effects in the cutting; 
but for my taste too slow. 


The simple fun this time is not 
very bright. ApBorr and CosTELLO 
use all the old slapstick as a pair of 
crazy plumbers Jn Society (Direc- 
tor: JEAN YARBROUGH), and have 
their moments. Fiddlers Three 
(Director: Harry Wart) is, con- 
sidering the director, disappointing. 
There are a few good cracks, but 
such pains as were expended on the 
script seem to have been devoted 
to the thinking-out of double- 
meanings. R. M. 





. 
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Gentlemen Prefer 
Bonds. 


F you are observant, dear reader, 
you may have noticed an alarming 
development in the British atti- 

tude to money. I refer of course to 
the general unwillingness to accept it 
at its face value. A few years ago it 
was unthinkable that a gentleman 
should count his change. Openly, that 
is. Sometimes after pocketing it he 
would engage the shop-assistant in 
conversation until his thumb-nail had 
identified and approved each coin in 
the dark wash-leather recesses—but 
the atmosphere of trust and indifference 
was always carefully preserved. A 
male’s carelessness in petty cash 
transactions and a sweet disorder in 
the dress-allowance of a female were 
the hall-marks of gentility. 

I have a coin before me as I write. 
It is a tarnished half-crown. The 
milled edge is worn smooth and the 
king’s head is almost obliterated by 
pock-marks—dents made by thou- 
sands of eye-teeth. That coin is 
symbolic. 

Watch a conductress on a London 
bus. She takes your coin, tests it 
for metal content, checks its date for 
historical inaccuracies (forgers, I am 
told, make the most appalling howlers) 
and announces its denomination in a 
loud voice. In this way she assures 
herself of witnesses should a dispute 
arise. Then, she looks at you very 
meaningly. Not until you mutter 
“Yes, half a crown,” and so confirm 
the analysis does she proceed to the 
business of puncturing and issuing a 
ticket. Notes do not trouble her quite 
so much. A swift inspection against 
the light is usually enough. Genuine 
editions exhibit a standard water- 
mark and as with all good works of 
fiction a thread runs through them. 

You can judge the length of a 
conductress’s service by the way she 
tackles these problems. At first she 
tends to bite the notes and hold coins 
up to the light. There follows a 
period of acute lack of confidence. 
At this stage she stops the bus 
frequently in order to submit doubtful 
coins to the pavement test. Con- 
fidence begins to return when she has 
been left behind a few dozen times by 
an irate driver. A really efficient 
conductress can identify a counterfeit 
coin by the colour of a passenger’s 
cheeks. 

Now watch a man withdrawing a 
sum of money from the bank. The 
cashier hands over the notes and the 


Cyowgovces—s 
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“T’ve often noticed that, if the film’s a really good one, you don’t 
hear nearly so much coughing and fidgeting among the audience.” 


customer licks his middle finger and 
counts them methodically. To-day, 
only the debtor shrinks from this 
precaution. 

What does it all mean? That we 
are becoming more mercenary? I hope 
not. That we are losing our gentility ? 
I am afraid so. In the last six 
months I have encountered only one 
person who could really be called a 
gentleman. He was the bald little 
back-bencher in the House of Com- 
mons who commented on the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury’s announce- 


ment that the War had cost 
£24,000,000,000 with the simple and 
gentlemanly words “Meaningless 
symbols.” 

° ° 


Ahem 


From Statutory Rules’ and Orders 1944 

No. 1198: 

“The Food (Sector Scheme) Order 1943, 
as amended (a), shall be further amended 
by inserting in the Second Schedule thereto 
(which sets out the articles of food and 
drink to which the provisions of the said 
Order do not apply) the entry ‘Nuts’.” 
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“. . . but it must have been pork—we had apple-sauce.” 


The Phoney Phleet 


LITI—H.M.L.C.G. “P” 


OW it came that Landing Craft Gun “P” for 
Pruins 
Omitted to share in a recent Assault ? 
And why is the sea-front at Bingeport in ruins? 
And what is the low-down? And whose is the fault ? 


The craft was assigned to take part in the landing; 
Lieutenant Bazooka was ready and keen: 

And D Day was Thursday: and yet notwithstanding 
She failed. Why? It starts with a groaning marine. 


The leatherneck groaned on the Saturday morning. 
The cause was the load he was lumping aboard— 

A sack weighing hundreds of pounds, with the warning 
“Don’t open these Orders till told to! First Lord.” 


On Monday the signal came, “Open! Take Action!” 
Some thirty large volumes were bared to the gaze. 

The Orders themselves were no more than a fraction, 
The bulk were Amendments—or What To Erase. 


All Tuesday and Wednesday, forgoing nutrition, 
Bazooka assisted by most of his crew 

Was making Amendments without intermission. 
But Thursday was D Day; they wouldn’t get through. 
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Bazooka expressed himself clearly and strongly. 
“Tt blank well appears that I blanking well can 
Do either the whole operation half wrongly 
Or half of it strictly according to plan.” 


The latter alternative seemed on reflection 
To offer at least a scintilla of light; 

The difficult thing was to make the bisection— 
Which half of the plan was he going to do right? 


Should he fire half his guns at one half of the target, 
Or poop off the lot, but in double the time? 
Should he not go to France, but stop somewhere near 
Margate ? 
Or do the whole trip, but (I can’t find a rhyme)? 


At last he decided on halving the distance 

And leaving the rest at one hundred per cent.— 
He’d fight like a tiger, he’d smash all resistance. 

Be utterly total—as far as he went. 


Well that’s all there is. One of life’s little gambles. 
He did what he honestly thought was the best. 

But that’s why the sea-front at Bingeport’s a shambles 
And that’s why Bazooka is having a rest. 


° ° 


Back to School 


OING back to schoolmastering again after five years 
in the Army isn’t going to be so easy. If, as an 
officer, you want to make a success of a lecture to 

your platoon you have only to say “Take your caps off 
and smoke if you want to” and you are assured of an 
appreciative and respectful silence for at least half an hour. 
At school such a remark would be received with apprecia- 
tion all right, but not with respect. And it certainly would 
not produce silence. Can’t you imagine it? 


“Sir. Have you got a match?” 

“Sir. Have an Egyptian, sir?” 

“Oh, sir. Mayn’t I smoke a pipe? At home I’m always 
allowed to, sir!” 

“But, sir...” 

“But, sm . 


” 


Again, in the Army, you can earn an easy reputation as 
a humorist if you start off with one funny story, slightly 
risky if you are well known to your men. But only slightly. 
It’s one of the strange characteristics that a private 
soldier shares with a schoolboy that while they both possess 
the most horrible minds, and amongst themselves use the 
most monotonously obscene language—yet if an officer or 
a schoolmaster ventures to tell them one-quarter of what 
he thinks of them they are both deeply (and genuinely) 
shocked! And in a sense of outraged virtue they will 
rush to their Company Commander or Housemaster for 
sympathy. Of the two the schoolboy is immeasurably the 
greater prig in this respect and even the most border-line 
story is taboo. 

Then again, in an Army lecture, there will be no inter- 
ruptions or awkward questions to put you out of your 
stride. For if anyone did dare to interrupt there would 
be a loud bark from your Platoon Sergeant: “Don’t speak 
while the officer’s speaking. Any questions at the end.” 
And when at the end you say that you are ready to answer 
all questions that the platoon may have, you well know 
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. . . and here’s one for the road.” 


that they will take the hint, and leap to attention, and file 
out of the room in silence. Not so the schoolboy. A 
school lecture is worse for the lecturer than the ordeal of 
being cross-examined by a ruthless K.C. when you have a 
guilty conscience. It’s worse, because there are no rules 
about personal innuendo and there is no judge to intervene 
to ensure fair play. I don’t believe that I shall ever be 
able to keep boys in order again without a Platoon Sergeant 
at the back of the room; and I don’t believe that my 
employers will approve of that, even if I engage him at 
my own expense! 

Nor do I believe that after so long a period of mental 
stagnation I shall ever be able to teach again, unless the 
text-books are rewritten on the lines of the Army weapon- 
training pamphlets. If that were done it would be so 
easy. Take, for instance, a Geometry book. It would 
run something like this: 


Lesson 35. Tue IsosceLEs TRIANGLE 
1. Stores needed 
(a) Blackboard and chalk 
OR 
Prepared triangles cut out of wood in the shapes 
given in para. 2 below. 
(b) Paper and pencil for each member of the squad. 
2. Introductory Talk ; 
“Now the lesson we are going on with this morning is 
the IsoscELEs triangle.” 
Note.—Write the word in large capitals on the blackboard. 
‘What is a triangle, Smith?” 
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Note.—Here the instructor should elicit, by question and 
answer, the properties of a triangle. Draw on the black- 
board, or hold up for inspection, four triangles, 


Pe ae 


‘“Now which is the one that is isosceles?” 


And so on. I won’t weary you with the whole lesson, 
but it will of course proceed through the correct sequence 
of military instruction, that is: 

Introduction 

Demonstration by the Instructor 
Explanation 

Practice by the squad 
Recapitulation 

And in my new text-book all this will be set out word 
for word, including the viva voce questions and the home- 
work and the answers to both. And the correct jokes. 
It will fit in the crown of my mortar-board for occasional 





~ reference, just as the regular Army sergeant puts the weapon- 


training pamphlet face upwards in his cap. 

But I know the older generation of schoolmasters won’t 
approve of this method. I only wish I was young enough 
to stay on in the Regular Army. 


° ° 


Reflection for the Week 
By A. Hitler 


yy. to my pomp and regalia, 
And military paraphernalia! 

The success in the West, 

Which I sought with such zest, 
Will end, I’m afraid, in Westphalia. 
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“Now—a steady run up—old ’er smack on the target... O.K.—bombs gone!” 


I Remember Trains 


Sleek, swift and schedule-conscious trains, With corner seats—how long ago it seems 

Ex Euston, Paddington, King’s Cross, Waterloo, Since Wall’s Distemper mingled with my 
Punctually departing and arriving do.— dreams !— 
Well, generally do.; one had to expect Compartments into which no congeries surged 
Those headstrong “flyers” to be sometimes checked. At sober junctions, and from which emerged 
At journey’s end, like well-behaved Jack Horners, 
Just you and I, dear stranger, from our corners. 
And. oak - t Oh, how my soul intemperately thirsts 
Bel; st t _ aa se ai nal For those strong silences that wrapped the Firsts! 
f we a ny th (No need to warn us then in solemn words 
t was as easy as that.) . Of “‘careless talk” —not even in the Thirds.) 
ee ary = om weitening doors That cloistered calm, that other-world reserve!— 
— which, through vans that guards could call a wate Seigioned ‘Oye igen 

their own i 

Should they (like Garbo) want to be alone, pe aan... 
We leisurely lurched towards that bourne afar, Those were indeed the days. 
The Restaurant Car. Pray Bradshaw we travel now impermanent ways. 


| REMEMBER trains, I remember trains 


I remember trains 
Straight into which one got 
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Impressions of Parliament 


Business Done 

Tuesday, October 31st.—House of Com- 
mons: Battle Forecast. 

Wednesday, November Ist.—House of 
Lords: Tribute. 

House of Commons: 

Ships? 

Thursday, November 2nd.—House of 
Commons: Beveridge is Served. 


Tuesday, October 31st.—With a soft 
sympathetic “Aye!” the Commons 
passed, at the bidding of the Prime 
Minister, a resolution of condolence 
with the Kine on the death of his 
great-aunt, Princess Beatrice. The 
passing of this youngest daughter of 
QuEEN VicTorIA closed, said Mr. 
CHURCHILL, a chapter in the history of 
the Royal Family, severed the last 
link with the reign of a great Queen. 

The business of the day was the 
Second Reading of the Bill to extend 
for yet another year the life of this 
aged Parliament. In other years the 
task of moving the Second Reading 
has been left in the capable hands of 
Mr. HEerRBert Morrison, the Home 
Secretary, whose special concern such 
matters are. 

But there have been signs that many 
M.P.s are pining for the blood-trans- 
fusion of an election, and a move had 
been detected by the watchful Govern- 
ment Whips to cut the extension of 
life to a mere six months. So the Chief 
Witch Doctor himself came down to 
ensure that the potion worked and 
that no half-measures were taken. 

Mr.CuvURCHILL said, soothingly, that, 
although twelve months was the 
suggested period of extension, he did 
not think the life of Parliament would 
go on so long. Anyway, he hoped the 
present Government would hang to- 
gether until we had defeated Germany, 
when there would be an election on the 
well-worn lines of setting about each 
other on Party policy. 

There would be no “coupon” 
election, he promised, and no rushed 
“khaki” election. And he hoped that 
everyone would go into the battle 
as friends. What happened in—and 
after—the battle was another matter. 
Anyway, the election is possibly nine 
months off, and lots may happen 
before then. 

And when we had had our private 
fight we should go on to finish Japan. 

All this had been said in unusually 
solemn tones, but suddenly the Prime 
Ministerial Puck bobbed up. 

Still with a very straight face, he 
announced that, having served for 
forty-two years in the House, he had 


What of the 
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never seen any Government to which 
he had been able to give more loyal 
support than to the present. 

This earned the biggest yell of 
laughter there has been this year, and 
enabled the wily Premier to slip 
quietly into a peroration and his seat. 

Mr. ARTHUR GREENWOOD and Sir 
Percy Harris, for the Labour and 
Liberal Parties, contributed what some- 
one described as the shape of brickbats 
to come, but promised that whatever 
Government won the day, it would 
have their support until the Rising 
Sun had set, however long that was 





A COLD DOUCHE FROM 
DOWNING STREET 


after Hitler and Company had bitten 
the dust. 

Which was all very matey, and 
enabled the Government to get its 
Bill after quite a short debate. 

In view of all the talk about break- 
ing up the Governmental Happy Home, 
it was perhaps not inappropriate that 
the next Bill dealt with divorce. It, 
too, passed. 

Wednesday, November 1st.—There 
was a vacant seat on the Episcopal 
benches in the House of Lords to-day. 
There was absent from it a cheerful 
chuckle and a beaming, friendly figure 
—that of Witt1am Tempe, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who had died 
on the previous Thursday. 

The House, as noble Lords truly 
said, will not be the same without him. 
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His wisdom and good-humour have 
averted many an awkward moment, 
his nimbleness of wit and adroitness 
in debate have made many a tough 
proposal workable. And to-day the 
House said a sad farewell to him. 
Lord CRANBORNE spoke for the House 
as a whole, Lord Samuen for the 
Liberals, Lord App1son for his Labour 


colleagues, the Archbishop of York 


for the Bishops, and Lord Lance added 
his tribute to his successor in the 
office of Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Resolutely the House turned to its 
daily business. It was as Dr. TEMPLE 
would have wished. 

The business was the Town and 
Country Planning Bill, which has 
already had an adventurous journey 
through the Commons. It looks like 
having a pretty good time in their 
Lordships’ House too. 

The Commons were concerned with 
shipping, war and post-war—especially 
post-war.. There was a lot of dis- 
cussion about the ships that pass 
in the night (and day), and fairly 
general agreement that many of the 
ships that have served so nobly in war- 
time will probably not stand up to the 
demands of peace-time. 

However, the Government promised 
that all would be well, and the House, 
albeit a little reluctantly, let it go at 
that. For the present. 

Thursday, November 2nd.—To-day, 
the Government’s plans for social 
insurance were discussed, and Sir 
Witu1am Jowirt, Minister of Social 
Insurance Designate (as he is officially 
described), made a powerful speech 
outlining the whole vast scheme. 

Then a lot of otlier Members made 
powerful speeches outlining their objec- 


‘tions, and others made no less powerful 


orations commending the plans. And 
so it went on. It is fair to say that 
most Members seemed to like the 
general idea of the plans, but found 
them curate’s-eggish. Sir WILLIAM 
Jowirt himself changed the metaphor 
and said various deputations had com- 
plained that some pages of his White 
Paper were grey. But no two deputa- 
tions agreed which pages were grey— 
so he came to the logical conclusion 
that the whole scheme was tolerably 
good. 
First-fruit of the approval the House 
gave to the scheme will be that a 
Bill will be passed shearing from Sir 
Wit14y’s title the “Designate” and 
giving him full rank. Then he will 
bring in a Bill to grant family 
allowances. 

And then the whole of the other 
proposals will be lumped into a great 
Bill. But of that more . . . much 
more . . . anon. 
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What’s So Funny? 


HEN I have been on duty at 

the Ministry all Saturday 

night, and the man due to 
relieve me on Sunday morning at nine 
has warned me that he may not 
arrive until nine-fifteen because of the 
Sunday trains, and does not in fact 
arrive until nine-forty, I do not get 
back to my furnished rooms until about 
ten-forty-five. : 

I am not, as I squelch up the wet 
gravel path, in a mood to make jokes. 

It was a surprise to me, then, last 
Sunday, when, as I reached my door 
at about eleven o’clock (because of 
the Sunday trains) a joke sprang to 
my lips unbidden. There, beside the 
sodden outside door-mat, were two 
pint bottles of milk. I decided that as 
I had to go in, and so had they, we 
might as well make up a party, the 
three of us. 

It would save Mrs. Childs the 
trouble of fetching in those bottles, for 
one thing, but it would also give me 
the chance to say, as I put my stubbly 
morning face round the kitchen door, 
“T have come home with the milk.” 
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“Pshaw !—mechanization !” 


That was the joke that sprang unbidden 
to my lips. 

It was not the sort of joke which 
would endanger the roof of the 
Holborn Empire, I was perfectly aware 
of that, but it was a joke, and a joke- 
analyst would have found virtue in it. 
To say one thing and very obviously 
mean another is a form of joke long 
established, and there was additional 
fun in this one, (a) because of the 
roguish implication that I had spent 
the night in reckless gaiety, which was 
far from the truth, and (b) because I 
was not really coming home with the 
milk, which had come three hours ago: 
the milk was coming home with me. 

Everything considered, I thought, 
it was not a bad joke. 

My only misgiving—and it came 
upon me suddenly, even as I entered 
the house with the bottles—was that 
my landlady would not see it. 

I recalled that six months before, 
when I had first called on Mrs. Childs 
and offered myself humbly as her 
paying guest, I had been uncertain 
whether her name was Child or Childs. 





The fact that goods made of raw materials in short 
supply owing to war conditions are advertised in, this 
paper should not be taken as an indication that they 
are necessarily available for export. 
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I like to have these things right, so 
I asked her which; when she said 
“Childs” my irrepressible sense of fun 
bubbled up and [ said “Thank you. 
I only wanted to know whether it was 
one Child or several.” To which she 
replied, “Only one—a little girl, but 
she’s really ever so good.” 

Remembering this black incident I 
decided as I approached the kitchen 
door that perhaps I had better not 
make my little joke after all. It would 
ruin my day to have it fall flat, and I 
had left it too late now to remould it 
into any more foolproof form. It was 
a pity, because, successfully cracked, 
it would have redeemed a bad start to 
my Sunday. 

So all I said, when I handed the 
bottles round the door, avoiding the 
rapt gaze of Mrs. Childs’s one little girl, 
who was sitting near the sink, playing 
with a flat-iron, was, ‘Here I am.” 
That was the sort of remark with 
which I felt on perfectly safe ground 
with Mrs. Childs. And all she said was, 
“Oh, thanks ever so much. I sce 
you’ve come home with the milk.” 

She didn’t smile or anything—just 
put my half-rasher in the frying-pan; 
but her one little girl laughed like a 
drain. J. B. B. 
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ERE we are, at sea, after all. 

A small point, it may seem to 

you; but, let us tell you, for 

the last twelve hours it has been the 
subject of big debate. 

Poor “Noik!” Or rather, Poor 
N.O.1L.C.! Which, being interpreted, 
means “Poor Naval Officer in Charge, 
——.” We were to have a quiet fare- 
well evening in the mess. All had 
been arranged for the morrow. Seven 
Landing Craft Infantry, and four 
Landing Craft Tank, to sail at nine 
with full loads of German prisoners: so 
many Landing Craft This and That, so 
many steamers, gunboats, and so on, 
to come in by the afternoon tide. 

But half-way through the soup the 
wind howled again and “Amgo” 
started ringing up. We do not know 
who Amgo is or what A.M.G.O. stands 
for—indeed, we have invented them, 
and the other authorities in this nar- 
rative, to deceive the enemy. 

“Amgo” was worried about two or 
three things. One was the weather 
and another was pile-driving scows. 
During dinner, and after dinner, and 
half the night, we listened, fascinated, 
“to a great many one-sided conversa- 
tions like this: 

“What does ‘Powf’ say? .. .” 

“Yes, but I spoke to ‘Powf’ five 
minutes ago. He’d been on to ‘Mabo’ 
and ‘Mabo’ confirmed .. .” 

“Pile-driving scows? This is the 
first I’ve heard of pile-driving scows.” 

“Oh, ‘Wybar’? Yes, it might be 
“Wybar’?” 

“The last report said ‘Force 6, 
backing to N.N.W.’” 

““Nudos’? What’s he got to do 
with it?” 

“If they expect me to take fourteen 
pile-driving scows . . .” 

“But what about ‘Shigpa’?” 

“Another report? Can’t they make 
up their minds?” 

“Have you told ‘Doe’?” 

“We shall have to cancel the 
L.C.T.s.” 


“And ‘Phlam’. And tell ‘Nudos’ to © 


keep in touch with ‘Wybar’.” 

“T’ll see about the scows.” 

“cc ps.” 

How “Noiks” preserve their diges- 
tions and that air of bonhomous calm 
which is common to them all is a Top 
Secret. And such proceedings would 
be instructive to those, if any, who 
suppose that the work of the Navy in 
the European War is done. 

All night the wind howled with 
apparent uniformity: but those in 
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charge of the weather declined to take 
a firm line about the future. The 
barometer tumbled, the telephone 
tinkled. ‘‘Noik’s” feet pattered up and 
down the carpetiless stairs. All sailings 
were cancelled. “Amgo” began again 
about the scows. But about 0400 the 
absurd weather-men relented and a 
compromise was reached. The long 
and narrow-gutted L.C.T.s, with their 
open wells, not made for such weather, 
must stay in harbour. But the vessels 
ordered to come over from “U.K.” 
must now be cancelled too, because 
you cannot get a quart. into a pint 
pot: and Hitler’s Weather has struck 
one more small but successful blow at 
British forces far away in Holland. 

But our L.C.I.s—flat as a match- 
box, too, but full of power and grand 
sea-boats—could go. So here we are. 
And now we shall never know what 
was arranged about the pile-driving 
scows. 

We are a flotilla of seven L.C.L.s, 
each carrying between 100 and 200 
German prisoners. The seven “craft” 
lay alongside together in the harbour. 
We stood forward and watched the 
prisoners, more than a thousand of the 
“Master Race”, embark. We did this 
deliberately, not in idle curiosity or 
unworthy gloating; but to test our 
feelings, to see if we should be sorry 
for the captives. We know that it is 
one thing to hate the Hun without ruth 
at a distance, and another to maintain 
the absence of ruth in the presence of 
a wretched individual, defeated, and 
in uniform (of a sort). And if we 
weakened how could we blame the 
troops for fraternizing ? 

It was a good test too: for there was 
every temptation to unseemly ruth. 
We knew not how long these prisoners 
had been in the big barbed-wire “cage” 
outside the town, but we did know 
that it had been raining hard for two 
days. The prisoners were very wet, 
and very smelly. They filed down 
the slippery stairs, stooping, round- 
shouldered and dirty, very young and 
quite old, very miscellaneous in every 
way. They seemed contemptibly 
small, the Master Race. In all the 
thousand (and odd) we saw only three 
that were as tall as we—and we are 
nothing to boast about in altitude. 
And none, of course, was so handsome 
or intelligent. As for their guards, 
the British Military Police, what tall 
magnificent men! No doubt, if the 
Military Police, or we, had been 
fighting for months, and prisoners for 
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weeks, we should not have looked our 
best—we might even have smelt 
(stunk) not too good. We made all 
these allowances, but even then we 
did not think a lot of the Master Race. 

Well, they all shambled down the 
dock-side, and did their jump on to the 
ship’s deck, a jump of three feet or so, 
increasing as the tide fell and made 
more awkward and intimidating by a 
stanchion just below. Many of them 
funked it, some of them fell; and our 
heart was in our mouth. We were 
afraid that any moment we might be 
sorry for them. But we weren’t. We 
muttered firmly. ‘This, perhaps, will 
teach you to make wars.” We muttered 
also: “You, you scrubby little beast, 
you walking smell, have, for all 
we know, been knee-deep in some 
‘atrocity’. Or, if not, we bet you 
smashed the lavatory pan in your 
billets before you left. Therefore we 
dislike you. And it pleases us to think 
that in a few minutes, through no 
fault of ours, you will be extremely 
sea-sick. This may teach you to 
start wars.” 

“We might, we suppose,” we 
muttered again, “if we were a really 


-nice character, reflect impersonally on 


the wretchedness and degradation to 
which all wars may bring the individual, 
and pity you because your Hitler has 
brought you to this sorry state in 
this insanitary condition. But, if you 
think we are thinking that,” we 
finished strongly, “you can think again. 
What we are thinking is that you, 
you nasty undersized German, at all 
material times have liked Hitler and 
enjoyed what he did. So get below, 
Master Race, and think again.” 

One of them smiled at us. It was a 
near thing. But we thought of all the 
lavatory pans in —— and gave him a 
conqueror’s stare. 

We got away at last, the ship 
turning in the narrow space with 
difficulty and skill. We waved to 
Amgo, and Nudos, and Powf, and 
Mabo, and Wypbar, and Shigpa, and 
Phlam. We passed the pier-head and 
the ship stood on her head. She has 
been doing this for some hours and 
there are some hours to go. The smell 
of Germans and fuel-oil, a fascinating 
combination, is everywhere. Some of 
the crew are sick. Two of the Military 
Police, those fine tall men, are very 
sick, and they lie, rather green, on the 
deck, with their Sten guns at alarming 
angles. The sea, as someone has 
cleverly said, is a great leveller. But 
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the sun has come out strongly, the 
wind is right ahead, and we sit aft on a 
wet box in the sun, thinking of the 
Master Race and lavatory pans and 
thoroughly (we confess) enjoying our- 
selves. 

“The Master Race!” Over there is 
Arromanches, the great harbour the 
British made, in storm, under fire, on a 
foreign shore—the Eighth Wonder of 
the World. There are the “ducks” and 
Liberty Ships and L.S.T.s—the grand 
ingenious vessels the Americans made. 
Here, heaving beneath us, is the 
English Channel— English again—a 
stretch of water that seemed to the 
Herrenvolk so small and insignificant 
on the maps of Europe. Here, on the 
bridge, and on the deck about us, 
are the young amateur sailors who 
knew what to do about it. Below 
us are the Herrenvolk—who didn’t. 
Hitler, when he comes over, should 
come in an L.C.I. on a rough But 
we expect all this is a bit unChristian. 

A. P. H. 


° ° 


Group Captain Peewit 
Moves His Dependants 


Confidential 
IGNAL begins stop Party will 
steal away from Kilpilkie Lodge 
0630 Monday Oct 30 having 
kissed Aunt Ethel on both cheeks 
night before and distributed largesse 
on following scale stop Cook two 
pounds red-haired woman one pound 
nameless boy in garden who operated 
unsuccessfully on Charles _ bicycle 
five shillings stop Motor transport to 
be engaged several days in advance 
from MacAllister who should be told 
0530 in case he develops well-known 
MacAllister trouble or motor transport 
develops well-known duodenal trouble 
stop Tickets will also be arranged well 
in advance in case station staff at 
Auchtercrum enjoying his rest period 
Oct 30 stop Steam transport billed to 
arrive Auchtercrum 0700 going S.W. 
direction stop As all three carriages 
permanently crammed soldiery asleep 
in 10/l10ths stale smoke general 
advance should be made towards 
guards van at same time as three 
repeat three shillings suitably exhibited 
in Mrs Peewits palm stop Should 
guard still impede advance exhibition 
should be stepped up to five repeat 
five shillings but beyond that point 
party will rely on charm and/or brute 
force stop Each member including dog 
Goebbels to be provided with iron 
ration of easily digested food cold 
haggis barred repeat barred this time 
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after last time stop Add clean litera- 
ture stop Add clean handkerchief stop 
Add clean duster outsize with which 
Mrs Peewit can maintain poise when 
Robert is sick stop According to 
reliable statistics this should occur 
between Kirkmulloch and Duntweed 
stop One member of party suggest 
Elspeth to be made responsible for 
ensuring correct behaviour on part 
of dog Goebbels whose sabotage of 
valuable military property in guards 
van earlier in year endangered mental 
stability of high-ranking officer and 
may who knows have held up second 
front stop Estimated time arrival 
Wenderby Junction 1000 hours in 
theory but in practice much nearer 
opening time stop Impedimenta plus 
dog Goebbels if acceptable to be handed 
over to left luggage and receipt placed 
in Mrs Peewits purse without prejudice 
in presence of whole party before sortie 
on actual wapentake of Wenderby 
stop Baedeker speaks well of alms- 
houses Wenderby also of tattered 
remnants of fourteenth century blow- 
hole but suggest party should concen- 
trate on refuelling in limited time at 
disposal stop For this purpose recom- 
mend Rose and Crown in Quarry 
Street where roast and two veg of 
reasonably high octane obtainable 
stop Mention of name of Peewit to 
waiter with moustache turning down 
repeat down should produce good 
dividend as once stationed in those 
parts in palmier days before encum- 
bered with young stop If face remains 
blank inquiry should be made as to 
what happened to Air Vice Marshal’s 
boots in 1929 stop On way from and 
to bahnhof habitual critical comments 
on municipal architecture should be 
restrained within earshot of pop as 
Wenderby to a man proud of town hall 
stop Baedeker gives pop as five thou- 
sand four hundred so policy of appease- 
ment unquestionably prudent stop 
Having redeemed baggage pacified dog 
Goebbels and it is earnestly hoped 
avoided pitfall of boarding similar 
train leaving similar station at similar 
time but in reverse direction party 
will be steamborne again at 1300 stop 
As guards van on this leg of journe 

incorruptibly out of bounds sta 4 
member of party must be entirely 
responsible for fighting own way into 
corridor and there establishing by all 
means permitted by Hague and 
Queensberry Conventions cubic breath- 
ing space sufficient to maintain vital 
spark stop Courage pertinacity will to 
win plus generous disregard of social 
niceties will be required in large 
measure stop Once position secured 
communjcation with rest of party 
should be resumed if possible and pains 
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taken to alleviate any temporary 
illwill in corridor stop Very heavy 
note begins stop On pain of financial 
sanctions Charles will not repeat not 
recount ugly details of Borstal career 
such as caused old lady to pull cord 
in Bath express nor will Elspeth 
enlarge on recent experiences in leper 
colony stop Shooting lines in this 
category may seem bang on at time 
but unless discontinued will one day 
cause Peewit prestige to prang irre- 
trievably stop Very heavy note ends 
stop Refreshment charitably so-called 
obtainable from blonde lady wearing 
bullet-proof pince-nez in tea-bar on 
down platform at Plumstock-on-Drib- 
ble where headlong progress arrested 
for five minutes around 1600 stop 
Recommend flying leaps during run-in 
by male members of party who should 
endeavour nourish female members 
through window stop Last reconnais- 
sance showed blonde lady pushing line 
of grey music-hall sandwiches rein- 
forced with spotted pink linoleum 
specially ripened at companys ex- 
pense in glass cloches on counter stop 
Answer as always piece of cake stop 
As landing party will probably be 
left behind names should be printed 
legibly on collars and notes placed in 
pockets offering small reward to finder 
returning stop Survivors of day if 
any scheduled arrive Gwylchrwst 2110 
hours stop Party urgently begged 
decant itself there and not repeat not 
at Grwstwylch stop This is not the 
same place at all and false step of 
these dimensions in Welsh countryside 
at dead of night quite irremediable 
stop Am arranging for ox-cart to meet 
and convey party to Kia-Ora Cottage 
where furnished by druidical remains 
at only six guineas the week party 
will pass what is left of duration 
uncomplainingly or else stop If G/C 
Peewit out supervizing war L.A.C. 
Rumble easily recognizable by re- 
tractable eyeballs and variable pitch 
accent will be instructed extend modest 
welcome stop May good fortune attend 
operation stop It will be needed every 
bit of it stop Mrs Peewit strongly 
urged take spare fiver stop Add 
bottle chloroform stop Signal ends stop 


CIRCULATION: 
Mrs Peewit (action) 
Stationmasters: Auchtercrum, Wen- 
derby Junction, Gwylchrwst and 
Grwstwylch 
RS.P.C.A. 
NS.P.CC. 
Editor “Deeds that Won The 
Victoria Cross” Series 
Minister of War Transport 
Group Captain Peewit (orig) 
Eric. 
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At the Play 


“MERRIE ENGLAND” 
(WINTER GARDEN) 


Music by Sir Epwarp GERMAN. 
Yes, but who wrote the libretto? Who 
made this flight upon the banks of 
Thames and brought together a soaring 
Elizabeth, a baritone Essex, and a 
tenor Raleigh in a May- Day revel, a 
Tudor free-for-all? Whose are the 
lyrics, the lyrics of England? While 
the composer is honoured, 
the librettist is allowed to 
fade. We still have Gilbert- 
and -Sullivan but not, it 
would seem, Hood-and- 
German. The Winter Gar- 
den programme ignores 
the name and fame of 
Bast. Hoop just as it 
omits the.name of the 
present producer. 

The omissions tell their 
own story. The piece, all- 
British, all-GERMAN, is now 
to rest upon its celebrated 
score, untarnished after 
more than forty years. 
In this revival book and 
production—here reduced 
to a system of orthodox 
manceuvres—count for 
little. The music (Mr. 
HERBERT LODGE is the 
conductor) remains trium- 
phant, and for the most 
part it is worthily sung. 
Indeed, the first - night 
audience, insisting upon 
that strain again, could 
not have enough of “The 
English Rose” and Mr. 
WaLTER Minc.ey’s admir- 
able tenor. Mr. REGINALD 
GIBBs (equipped with the 
lusty fanfare ““The Yeomen 
of England”’), Miss GLapys 
PALMER in Elizabeth’s aria, 
Miss ConsTaNcE Stocker (Jill-all- 
Alone, with cat complete), Miss 
VicToRIA CAMPBELL (Bessie Throck- 
morton)—these see that none of the 
famous songs is blurred. On the other 
hand the book—except when Mr. 
CHARLES HawTREY is about—is left to 
its fate. The lines are spoken clearly: 
that is all. Presumably we are to 
bear with them as inevitable inter- 
ruptions to the score. 

Yet, for those who value tradition, 
Hoop’s libretto must always be a 
likeable survival, a collector’s piece of 
light operatic tushery (style Savoy 
Tudor, 1902). This was the post- 
Gilbertian Savoy. There were fewer 
acrobatics. Hoop never stood on 


Earl of Essex 
Queen Elizabeth 
Walter Wilkins 
Jill-all- Alone 


his head. He remained both upright 
and forthright, and a trifle solemn; 
the humour in Merrie England smacks 
of the midnight oil. But Hoop was 
a conscientious craftsman. He got 
nearly everything in—Windsor Castle 
in the background, a carefully laid-out 
heart-of-oak plot, maids of honour and 
foresters, patriotic songs and hey 
nonny nonny, Queen Bess as a lady 
of the barge afloat on a full tide of 
melody, and pages murmuring “The 
jest likes me well,” or crying ‘‘Odds- 
fish!” (Surely an echo from the 
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Restoration side of Wardour Street ? 
The Merry Monarch rather than 
Merrie England?) There are elaborate 
cues for song, equally elaborate quips 
on chess and Latin grammar (‘Love 
may be a verb, conjugated thus .. .” 
sighs the romantic Raleigh), and a 
chartered funny man who calls him- 
self “poet—and chief player in Will 
Shakespeare’s company.” In short, a 
mock-Tudor hoard which, for com- 
pleteness, needs only Drake and either 
the bowls on Plymouth Hoe or Eliza- 
beth’s oration at Tilbury. 

The lyrics are another matter. These 
are school - of - Gilbert, confidently 
wrought in a good traditional style 
and a pattern for more casual modern 


Mr. REGINALD GIRBS 
Miss GLapys PALMER 
Mr. CHARLES HAWTREY 
Miss ConsTANCE STOCKER 
Mr. Epwarp DykKEs 
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lyricists who neither rhyme nor pre- 
sume to scan. Mr. Hawrtrey, a deft 
and good-humoured Wilkins, always 
lets us hear the words, notably in that 
fishy business “King Neptune sat on 
his lonely throne.” Those who do not 
reject honest workmanship in the now 
outmoded old-and-cosie idiom may 
find that the jest likes them well. At 
any rate, Hoop’s name might return 
to the programme beneath that of 
the all-conquering and all-melodious 
GERMAN. J.C.T. 


“Too TRUE TO BE Goop” 
(Lyric, HAMMERSMITH) 


This is one of Mr. SHaw’s 
oddest capers. He is 
perfectly frank with us. 
After people have laughed 
for an hour, he explains, 
they must be serio- 
comically entertained for 
the next hour and then— 
when they are tired of not 
being wholly serious— 
given the torrent of ser- 
mons they need. “My 
play is arranged accord- 
ingly.” 

The fantasia is a chal- 
lenging choice for the 
opening of a new Shaw 
season at Hammersmith. 
Its people are among the 
less familiar in the Shavian 
crowd: we do not often 
meet the animated microbe, 
the chambermaid - nurse - 
adventuress and_burglar- 
parson, the Bunyan-in- 
spired sergeant and senten- 
tious anchorite, and the 
private soldier who seems 
to stand for T. E. Lawrence. 
Faced with this extra- 
ordinary work, not so 
much a conversation piece 
as a short course of lectures 
on the medical profession, 
post-war youth, religious 
doubt, and any other subject that 
catches the author’s roving fancy, the 
cast could have been pardoned for 
faltering. But Miss ELLEN PoLLock, 
who appeared as Sweetie at the New 
Theatre twelve years ago, knows the 
ropes both as actress and producer. 
Although her players slur some of 
the eloquence—about nine o’clock Mr. 
SHaw becomes very eloquent indeed— 
they lose little of the comedy in the 
villa bedroom or in the debates of the 
blithe sea beach. If Mr. MicHaEL 
GoLDEN does not fully bring off the 
last oration—this is SHaw at his finest 
and wisest—elsewhere he manages to 
shoot the rapids with a pleasant ease 
and balance. J.C. T. 
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“Carry on, Ducks, it’s only Mabel!” 


HE private hotel in which I had 
temporarily come to anchor was 

a period piece—a period that in 

a few years’ time, in the era between 
the second and third world wars, the 
more advanced decorators would en- 
thusiastically collect, choreographers 
would laboriously reconstruct; and 
here was I gloomily dozing away 
regardless in a unique example. No 
detail was missing. It was perfect. 
Not one object of beauty had been 
allowed to wreck the harmony. The 
good, the solid and the durable 
triumphed. Chairs were upholstered 
in carpet, windows veiled in plush and 
lace, the tables were bamboo, the 
chairs mahogany tortured into intem- 
perate curves. There were brackets 
of pierced sandalwood and whatnots 
embellished with poker-work, there 
were screens from Japan and brass 
trays from Benares, there was gro- 
tesque glazed pottery, jorums encrusted 
with shapeless roses and bulging with 
real live aspidistras; pictures, fans, 
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Settled Down 


photographs and musical instruments 
smothered the walls, while a profligate 
display of plates of every size and 
shape ringed the ebonized overmantel 
with careful asymmetry. Dominating 
the profusion of ornaments on the 
mantelpiece stood a monumental black 
marble clock, indestructible tomb- 
stone of Taste, lately dead after a long 
and painful illness. 

But soon I was to move. For I was 
settled. 

Armed with experience of past 
errors, with an infinite knowledge of 
hostesses and landladies, of according 
each the privileges due to the other, 
of appreciating their kindness in per- 
mitting one to occupy a shelf in the 
tool-shed at a trifling’ number of 
guineas a week, ready to pour out 
fulsome gratitude for their benevolence 
and long-suffering as one filled in the 
counterfoil of one’s cheque-book, to 
swear one didn’t mind a bit the bus 
being two miles off, and one never had 
a bath anyway. 
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I knew all the tricks. How to get a 
lump of coal silently on to the fire while 
one’s hostess was on the telephone, 
gradually to turn off the wireless while 
one’s host had dropped off, to smuggle 
a towel to the wash on which the hands 
of little Tommy had been hastily 
dried ... But evacuees, as members of 
the Maquis, have their secrets, slyness 
is second nature to us: far be it from 
me to reveal the methods. 

This time, however, I had found 
perfection. I could come out into the 
open. Clean, cheap, and comfortable. 
Scalding water, an electric fire, a 
smiling maid, children encouraged and 
tricycles a welcome addition to the hall. 
A beautiful pavement to step out 
upon, a pillar-box at the door, the 
papers delivered, buses galore, a pro- 
fusion of shops, a cobbler who would 
really take one’s shoes, a school, a 
park, a... 

I knew how it would be; just 
as I got settled the war would go 
and end. 
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“I wonder how the seventh Earl of Sandwich would 
have reacted to this vilification?” 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 


Emile Cammaerts 


In The Flower of Grass (THe CreEsseT PREss, 6/-), 
Monsieur EMILE CAMMAERTS, the Belgian poet and historian, 
examines the present condition of the world in the light 
of his own development from humanism to Catholic 
Christianity. “‘I have come to think,” he says, “that most 
of the mistakes made by human society during the last 
four hundred years . . . are due to the fact that man, 
instead of God, was placed in the centre of the universe.” 
As a youth he worshipped nature, and his heroes were 
Michael Angelo, Rabelais and Shakespeare, the standard- 
bearers of the Renaissance which, he was taught to 
believe, had brought back art and intellect to a world 
darkened by the brutality and superstition of the Middle 
Ages. From Rousseau he accepted the idea that man was 
naturally good, and like many of his youthful contempor- 
aries supposed that the French Revolution was only the 
prelude to a revolution which would finally establish the 
kingdom of heaven on earth. ‘The conquests of Science,” 
he says, “the exploration of the remotest regions of the 
world, the triumphs of democracy were sure omens of its 
coming.” Now, towards the close of a long life which has 
included two world-wars, and after many experiences, 
briefly but vividly touched on in these pages, he has 
returned to the fifteenth century as the age in which 
European civilization reached its highest point, “on the 
Christian formula of ‘God made Man’”; since when, he 
says, “it has weakened more and more rapidly on the 
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formula of ‘Man made God.’” With the author’s view that 
the secular religions of the last four hundred years have 
been so many will-o’-the-wisps leading Europe into morass 
after morass, many of his readers will agree. But it is 
not, as Monsieur CAMMAERTs seems to think, a necessary 
corollary of this view that Europe was on firm ground 
during the centuries which experienced the Hundred 
Years War and the spoliation of the Templars and the 
Jacquerie and the Black Death. The Middle Ages, accord- 
ing to Monsieur CAMMAERTS, were characterized by “‘the 
subordination of man’s interest to the authority of God.” 
Like G. K. Chesterton, by whom he has been greatly 
influenced, Monsieur CAMMAERTS regards even the purest 
of his pre-orthodox enthusiasms with suspicion. He has 
become a theologian for whom there can be no revelation 
of the divine through nature or poetry or even the visions 


of mystics, unless they are “based on sound doctrine.” 


H. K. 


One-and-Twenty Stories 

Apart from its brief rescue, after the last war, by the 
genius of C. E. Montague, the English short story has 
not tended to improve since the day of Henry James, 
Stevenson and Hardy. Now a righteous plea for its 
restoration as ‘‘an exquisite art form” preludes the twenty- 
one examples collected in The Toc H Gift Book (MULLER, 
8/6); and Miss Hitpa Hucues, who is responsible for 
writing one story and editing the rest, has wisely “held 
high the banner of the ideal” in her preface while embodying 
typical examples of the modern short story in her selection. 
The book’s first purpose is to furnish funds for the Toc H 
War Service Clubs; and a better object more practically 
furthered it would be difficult to find. It is hardly the 
editor’s fault that the macabre is pushed, by clever con- 
tributors like Lady Cynthia Asquith and Mr. Rhys Davies, 
to deadening extremes or that few attempt to keep alive 
the Chaucerian bonhomie of the W. W. Jacobs school. 
Only Mr. Robert H. Hill’s waterside idyll and Lord 
Dunsany’s Punch extravaganza of Partition exhibit 
kindliness and humour in conjunction. Among the 
remainder—and how rich and varied a remainder!—are 
a characteristic De la Mare, a specially bequeathed Hugh 
Walpole and a slight but distinguished sketch by G. M. 
Attenborough. H. P. E. 


Fumed Oak 

Reading Mr. C. E. VuLutamy is one way of learning 
English social history. The addition of Dr. Philligo 
(MicHAEL JOSEPH, 12/6) to his gallery of fictitious diarists 
brings the picture up to the end of last century. It is 
an amusing picture, more, perhaps, because of the public 
events that appear in it than for the character of the 
diarist. Mr. VULLIAMY’s purpose requires him to endow 
his creature with a wide-seeing eye—for this reason the 
curious and sceptical country doctor is a better choice 
than Mr. Polderoy—but the diarist’s conveniently catholic 
interests make him much harder to establish as a person. 
He has freaks, of course—likes to play the flute out of doors, 
does not hesitate to shock the parson, is troubled by an 
unusually silly and ugly present (two stuffed monkeys in 
a cast-iron palm-tree with a lamp on top), and is enter- 
tained by his womenfolk. Yet it is not real jam, only 
jam about the instructive pill, and really—one grumbles 
ungratefully—the pill might be taken more commodiously 
without the jam. Now that Mr. Vuxitamy has dealt 
with the Victorian age so well, let him deal faithfully with 
the Victorians. Troubled by all this imitation, one takes 
down the Amberley Papers again, and there is Mr. VuL- 
LIAMy’s true receipt—intelligent people, interested in 
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affairs but not all affairs, with a sense of humour but with 

strong feelings, too, that are frequently too much for it. 
. If we are to have imitation, it might as well be art. 

It is such a bore to be always amused. J. 8. 


Asiatic Test Case 


The future of the peoples of South-East Asia, from Burma 
to New Guinea, can be looked at either as a field for 
_ capitalist strategy or a testing-ground for principle. In 
the reasoned hope that the latter view may prevail, 
Mr. Bruno Lasker, of the American Council of Pacific 
Relations and an authority on the Peoples of South-East 
Asia (GoLLANCz, 10/6), has surveyed their past, present and 
possible future in a particularly vivid and well-informed 
book. He steers clear of political innuendo by dwelling 
on exploitation rather from the native’s angle than the 
capitalist’s. But the line of demarcation between peasant 
and industrialist lying, as he says, between farming for 
yourself and farming for other people, he insists that the 
colonial age has introduced the native into a world gamble 
in which he, the native, gets all the worst cards. If the 
future is to see him industrialized, it must be on equal 
terms with labour elsewhere, especially under the major 
heads of education and health amenities. His own most 
recent tendency, however, is to develop on his own lines. 
The best British, Dutch and American administration has 
furthered this end, which should be, Mr. LAsKER proposes, 
the economic, cultural and political object of a standing 
international council. H. P. E. 


The Immemorial West 

The text and illustrations of this delightful book (The 
Silent Traveller in Oxford: Metuven, 16/-) are both by 
Mr. Cu1anc YEE, who gives to Oxford the delicate and 
remote charm which an Englishman might find in the 
buildings and inhabitants of an ancient Chinese town. 
Compared with some of Mr. Cxuiane’s plates, such as 
“Peaceful Lake in Youlbury Ground” and ‘“Lapwings 
Over Merton Field,” even Matthew Arnold’s lyrical apos- 
trophe to Oxford seems rather cautious and matter-of- 
fact. After looking at the Shelley Memorial in University 
College, which he calls “‘a testimony to the admirable 
English capacity for correcting their faults,” Mr. Ca1ane 
reflected on the small esteem felt by the Chinese for 
poets, who “have always been regarded as either fools 
or madmen . . . bad-tempered, with peculiar habits and. 
no knowledge of how to live.” The inscrutability which 
Europeans find in the Chinese Mr. Cu1ane found in the 
manager and assistants at the showrooms of the Oxford 
University Press—‘‘Why,” he asks, “should the faces of 
these men always look so controlled and expressionless ?”’ 
There is a good deal of movement in his pages, for example, 
a snow fight between two groups of small boys, who were 
using dust-bin lids as shields. But the chief fascination of 
the book is in such pictures of still life as ‘So much snow 
had fallen that the low meadow had been raised to the level 
of the footpath. . . . It seemed that the earth had been 
lifted closer to the sky, its surface broadened, and distant 
objects brought into clearer view.” H. K. 


Mediterranean Puzzle 


In the introduction to his book, Under Cunningham’s 
Command (ALLEN AND Unwin, 8/6), Commander GEORGE 
Stirr, R.N., lets slip the great truth and secret of our 
naval supremacy. He writes that when, in the summer 
of 1940, Europe lay in the ruins of despair, ‘‘on the edge 
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of those ruins there burned a fierce faith—that faith, 
steeled by tradition, which has for ever inspired the ships 
of Britain’s Navy.” He describes, among some of the 
immense difficulties that beset Admiral Cunningham in 
his Mediterranean Command, the necessity of protecting 
the Middle East oilfields, protecting and maintaining 
distant armies, and making a base at Alexandria, nine 
hundred miles from the Italian mainland, while facing 
both numerical and speed superiority of enemy ships. 
The most thrilling chapter is an account of the last through 
convoy which was joined by H.M.S. Queen Elizabeth, and 
the most amusing tells of the many exploits of a captured 
enemy schooner, whose cockney cook manned a gun till 
he ran out of ammunition and threw his tin hat at a 
passing Heinkel. The whole is a tribute to the leadership of 
Admiral Cunningham, whose maxim was “Attack, attack, 
and again attack!” and who did so until he was able to 
signal, ‘Be pleased to inform their Lordships that the 
Italian Battlefleet now lies at anchor beneath the guns of 
the fortress of Malta.” B. E. B. 





Biography of a Theatre 


Playgoers in two hemispheres will welcome the appear- 
ance of Mr. D. Forsrs-WInsLow’s history of a famous 
theatre—Daly’s (W. H. ALLEN AnD Co., 15/6)—built for the 
famous American impresario, Augustin Daly, rather more 
than half a century ago. It was not completed without 
difficulty. Daly had brought his famous company, 
including Ada Rehan, several times to London, creating a 
large following: when he planned a sixth visit he found no 
theatre available, so being a man of decided energy and 
initiative he determined to build one for himself. George 
Edwardes, hearing of the project, said he would do the 
building and let him have a long lease at the modest rental 
of five thousand a year. A site was found in Cranbourne 
Street, then peopled, according to another famous theatrical 
manager, by “the sweepings of the Low Countries,” and the 
foundation-stone of the new building was laid by Ada 
Rehan herself in the presence of a crowd of celebrities, 
For two dazzling seasons Daly ran the theatre that bore 
his name: then George Edwardes took command. The 
bulk of the book is concerned with the long list of success- 
ful musical comedies which he produced. A book of this 
kind is naturally rather apt to become a mere catalogue 
of names, but Mr. ForsBEs-WINSLOW has introduced some 
good stories and a fine collection of theatrical photographs. 

L. W. 
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. Hollowacd 


“Do you mean to tell me you've never noticed: that there are two Australias?” 


This Talking at Breakfast 


ULLO, Peter, don’t say you 
don’t remember me. 

“This is your dear old 
nanny, Peter; the one I told you about, 
who came last night after you had 
gone to bed.” 

“a you remember me, Peter?” 

“cc 5” 

“And to think that once you 
wouldn’t even come to me, your own 
mummy, because you preferred nanny.” 

“Why did I?” 

“Because she knew how to hold you, 
and I didn’t. You cried louder when I 
took you, and as soon as she laid you 
face down on her lap, you just cooed 
and gurgled in the most annoying 
way.” 

“It is rather misleading, old girl, to 


say ‘old’ nanny. That suggests we 
had a new one. Nanny left us flat. I 
think you should say ‘late’ nanny.” 

“And what exactly is the difference, 
fuss-pot ?” 

“Well, I can best compare it, I 
suppose, by referring to Carl Fisk as 
your old lover, whereas he was your 
‘late’ lover from the moment I came 
on the scene, and very nearly ‘late’ in 
the most gloomy sense.” 

“Who was Carl Fisk, mummy ?” 

“A man with a long black mous- 
tache; and people hissed him.” 

“It is just a little fairy-story of 
daddy’s, Peter.” 

“Was he a German?” 

“All but.” 

“When I decided that I wanted to 


have you, Peter, I had to decide who 
would make the best daddy. I was not 
going to accept the first old tramp who 
came along.” 

“Nor, I hope, the last.” 

“Well, your daddy was the second.” 

“T like tramps.” 

“Carl Fisk was much too well 
dressed to be a tramp, Peter.” 

“This is all very boring for nanny, 
darling, and I do think it is extremely 
rude.” 

‘Don’t mind me, Mrs. Crunden. Carl 
Fisk always came into the conversation 
whenever Mr. Crunden was being 
beaten in an argument.” 

“Peter, this is your nice old nanny, 
and she has come to see how you have 
grown up.” 
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“And whether you are like Carl 
Fisk, or me.’ 

“Darling!” 

“No thanks to her that you have 
grown up.” 

“Please, darling!” 

“A more disgraceful act than 
nanny’s in leaving us at the crisis of 
our lives to go on some pretentious 
mission to Canada, under the guise of 
war work, just because they gave her 
a silly- looking uniform . . . knowing, 
as she did, that you would howl for 
her all night, and knowing about my 
nervous breakdown .. . 

“T think you used to announce that 
you were going to have a nervous 
breakdown, Mr. Crunden, any morning 
that things did not exactly go your 
way... 

“Or if we woke you out of your 
sleep on Sunday afternoon.” 

“Then you were going to cut your 
throat in the bathroom at four 
o'clock. Just because you knew I 
wanted to have a bath.” 

“T don’t know how you have the 
face to come back, nanny, really I 
don’t. No thanks to you the boy is 
not cross-eyed, knock-kneed, and back- 
ward.” 

“Darling, it is humiliating enough 
to have been told all through the first 
year of Peter’s life that I might be very 
good at winter sports but had not the 
slightest idea how to hold a baby, 
without your pretending that but for 
the grace of God, and the wind behind, 
Peter would have absolutely passed 
out.” 

“T simply said . 

“Take one look ‘at your son. For 
the last three years I have handled 
him without interference of any 
nanny... .” 

‘Because one was unobtainable.” 

“Tn spite of rationing, no one to wash 
clothes, a beastly husband, and such 
poverty that I could not even have 
my hair done. Nanny will notice how 
the years have treated me.” 

“But darling, you are marvellous. 
Everyone knows you are the prettiest 
and youngest mother .. .” 

“Then it would do no harm to say 
so, instead of giving the impression 
that because nanny went to war work 
Peter had to grow up an undersized 
freak.” 

“What is a freak, mummy?” 

“Your daddy is.” 

“This is most embarrassing for 
nanny, darling.” 

“You should have thought of that 
before.” 

“T don’t see that either of you need 
to defend yourselves. The point is, 
surely, that Peter doesn’t remember 
me.” 
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“But he does, nanny. Don’t you, 
Peter?” 

“ce No.” 

“You don’t remember her calling 
you Buttony-Bin?” 

“Or telling you a story every night 
about Mr. Collywobble?” 

“ce No.” 

“Oh, don’t be so tiresome, Peter.” 

“To think that I should have lived to 
see the day when any son of mine...” 

“What do you mean by ‘any’ son?”’ 

“Listen, Peter, shall we go for a 
walk in the garden together, and see 
just how much we can remember, you 
and I?” 

“ce No. ” 

“Wouldn’t you like to hear just a 
little more about Mr. Collywobble?” 

“T want to hear more about Carl 
Fisk.” 

“Now I see that I married a fool.” 

“T hope nanny sees what a fool she 
was to go into munitions.” 

“Tt was not munitions, Mr. Crunden. 
Massage.” 

“Peter, don’t be so naughty. Nanny 
has come a long way to see what a nice 
little boy you have grown up while 
mummy looked after you all alone.” 

‘Now, Peter, will you be a good boy 
and remember Mr. Collywobble?”’ 

“Tf I remember Mr. Collywobble, can 
I hear more about Carl Fisk?” 

“If you do not remember Mr. 
Collywobble we shall send you to live 
with Carl Fisk.” 

“T think I remember nanny, mummy. 
She had a very funny nightgown.” 


° ° 


We Prepair for Peace 


By Smith Minor 


HEN will peace come? Who 
W« wot? My own wot is that 

it won’t be jest yet, but 
Green’s wot is that one never knows 
and that it may be here with a sudden 
swooop before you read this artickle. 

“T don’t mean I think it will,” he 
said, ‘“‘but what I mean is that we 
ouht to be ready for anything. We 
weren’t ready for the beginning of 
the war, so let’s jolly well be ready 
for the end of it.” 

“Come to that, I am ready for the 
end of it,” I said. 

“What have you done?” he said. 

“I’ve bought a flag, and I’ve 
written a poem for Peace Day called 
‘Hale Ye, Peace!’ ”’ I said. 

He asked me to show him the flag, 
but not the poem, and he had to admit 
the flag was a winner, in fact it’s so 
large that I thort of useing it as a 
cloak and resciting the poem in it. But 
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Green said that wasn’t what he had 
meant. 

“Then what did you mean ?”’ I said. 

“T mean we ouht to do something 
really Big,” he said, “something that 
wuold be worthy of the occashun.” 

“You mean like endoughing a 
hospital,” I said. 

“Yes, or having a statue of Mont- 
gommery,” he said. 

“That wuold cost a lot,” I said, I 
once having wanted a statue made of a 
white cat I’d been rather fond of and 
that in a way had died for its country 
by being run over by an army lorry, 
but finding the statue wuold cost as 
much as 80 cats. “TI shuoldn’t think 
we cuold raze enoufh for more than a 
cupple of Monty’s fingers.” 

““How much can you raze?” he said. 

“T can raze 2/7,” I said. 

“And I can raze a penny stamp,” 
he said, ‘‘so what we’ll have to do, 
young Smith, is to start a Fund and 
see how much we can get, and when 
we know how much we’ve got, then 
we'll deside what to do with it.” 

I agread that this seamed sensible. 

Well, after a bit of swot we worked 
out the folowing notice, wich we wrote 
out fourteen times, that was the 
swot, and hung in fourteen places. 
Our idea was not to miss anybody 
wherever they went. We didn’t realy 
think anything wuold come of it, at 
least, I didn’t, but, well, anyway, 
you ll see what happened if you go on, 
and this was the notice: 


PREPAIR FOR PEACE FUND! 


What are YOU going to do 
when Peace comes? Jest waive a 
flag? Or something BIGGER and 
NOBLER? If the former we are 
sorry for you, but if the latter, 
then LO! Here is your chance! 

_ Join the P.F.P.F.!; How? As 


follows: 


(1) Coleckt all the money you 
can in any way you can from 
whoever you can. 

(2) Bring it to the Sports 
Pavillion next Thursday at 5.15 


P.M. 

(3) It will be desided then what 
to do with it. 

(4) The Targate Figure is what- 
ever we get. 


Well, my guess was that we’d be 
lucky if the Targate Figure turned out 
to be as much as ten bob—but quelle 
bloomeur! 

To our surprize, poeple swarmed 
round the notices like whasps round 
treackle, and for the next six days, it 
being six days to the meating, every- 
body went at it like hammars and 
tongues. Of corse, I did too, and my 
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own Targate Figure, let alone the 
others, nocked me flat! This is what 
I razed, and also how, or not: 


My rather illaunt .. £1 1 O(!) 
Four other ones “ 4 0 
A policeman .. 3 
A cyclist I stoped .. 6 
Another cyclist I stoped 0 
Finding a cow.. - 0 
Sweaping leaves for old 

“ae - 3 8 
Sale of my Peace Poem, 

13 copies... ne | 
In hat, for rescitin 
. same.. ne ‘ 
For ditto on my head in 

hat .. o* - 4 
What I started with .. 2 


~1t © 


£117 3 


Well, if this nocked me flat, when 
the day of the meating came along 
and the Grand Targate Figure was read 
out, 37 boys were nocked flatter, 
becorse the amount we had all of us 
coleckted together was, you’d better 
take a breth, £51.0.2!! One jest 
cuoldn’t beleive it! 

The sums rainged from the £2.11.8 
(beating mine) of a boy called Perkins 
to the 43d. of a boy called Clockwistle. 
I felt a bit sorry for Clockwistle when 
his 44d. was read out becorse there 
were some titters, and severel of the 
boys encluding Perkins seamed un 
pew scornful, and you cuold spot that 
Clockwistle felt it by the way he sat 
so still looking as miserable as a hen 
with roup or croup. I know hens get 
one and babies the other, but I always 
forget wich is wich. Anyhow Clock- 
wistle looked as if he’d got both. 

Well, when the chears had died 





down we started to deside what to do 
with this Vast Sum, and Green told 
them what he and I had thort of so 
far, ie., endough a hospital or have 
as much of a statue of Montgommery 
as £51.0.2 wuold cover. If it wuoldn’t 
cover all of him it ouht to cover him 
down to the neck wich is often all you 
et. 

. Then Green asked for other sugges- 
tions, and there were some pretty hot 
ones. One was a slap-up Peace Feast, 
another was to turn the £51.0.2 into 
12,254 pennies or 49,016 farthings and 
to throw them to the crouds, another 
was a Firework Desplay ending up with 
two firework pictures of the King and 
Hitler, the King growing brighter 
and brighter wile Hitler got dimner and 
dimner till it went out with a pop, 
and another being to send the lot to 
Mr. Churchill. The last idea was 
Perkins’s, and after he’d sugested it 
he said, looking at Clockwistle wile he 
said it, 

“Of corse, we’d enclude a list of all 
our names with the amounts wich 
each one has given.” 

Everybody cheared but Clockwistle, 
and you cuold see in a twinck they 
liked the idea, in fact it looked as if 
Churchill was going to win in a 
decanter, as they say. But all at 
once, to everybody’s surprize, Clock- 
wistle chipped in, and said, 

“Dose he nead it?” 

We were surprized becorse this was 
the first thing he’d said the whole 
time, and nobody realy expeckted 
him to say anything. After a bit of a 
sillence Perkins said, 

“Oh, and who asked you for your 
opinyon, young Clockwistle?” 

“Come, Perkins,” I said, wanting 
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to be fair, “aren’t we all giving our 
opinyons ?” 

“Some have more right than others,” 
said Perkins. 

“Not in a free country,” I said, 
“‘where we are all equel.” 

“TI see,” said Perkins. “If one 
person gives, say £2.11.8 to a fund 
and another person gives, say, 44d., 
they’re equel.” 

Then Clockwistle went all red and 
white and he jumped up and said, 

“No, they’re not, I know that, and 
I ouhtn’t realy to of given anything at 
all becorse my father’s lost his job and 
my mother’s ill and this has got to 
be my last term as we can’t aford 
the fees any more, but I did want to 
feal I’d done something, so I raked 
up the 43d.” 

And then the young ass began 
blubbing and rushed away. 

Well, after that there was another 


sillence, and then Perkins gave us an «| 


even bigger surprize than Clockwistle 
had 


“Come to think of it,” he said, “I 
don’t supose old Churchill dose realy 
nead the money as much as, well, say, 
Clockwistle. So, well, chaps, what 
about it?” 

We put it to the vote, and it was 
carried what they call nemb. comb., 
and we sent the £51.0.2 to Clockwistle’s 
family. We felt sure Mr. Churchill 
wuoldn’t mind. 

But don’t worry. We’ve started 
another Prepair For Peace Fund, and 
we're going to keap it open till the 
day acktually arrives. 

And, beleive it or not, we’ve 
already worked it up to £9.2.8, 
Clockwistle topping the list with £3, he 
wuold do it. 
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FARMER’S'PROGRESS 
Tue farm of the future! . . . Much of our agricultural inheritance 
which was more picturesque than effective will have disappeared, 
to be replaced by modern structures designed to fit a purpose, in 
the attainment of which they achieve their owu beauty. Farming 
practices, whose only merit lay in their antiquity, will be discarded; 
the farmhouse hoard of cash and notes for business transactions will 
give place to a banking account—an account which the Westminster 
Bank, with its long experience and deep insight into rural problems, 
is unusually well qualified to handle. In every department of the 
farm an ever-increasing value will be set upon efficiency, rather 
than tradition; already great strides have been made... 


}WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 

















The warmth of finest 
West of England cloth; 
the tailoring of special- 
ists; the pains we take 
to ensure that every 
detail is as it should 
be — these factors, 

in an Austin Reed 


greatcoat, combine 





to take the raw edge 
from the worst that 


winter can do. 





AUSTIN REED of Miss Street 


LONDON AND PRINCIPAL CITIES - LONDON TELEPHONE: REGENT 6789 
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(OW rer peace is restored 


the world will look to a closer 
understanding between the 
nations, to stronger bonds of 
mutual interest and to the 
swift resumption of those 
trade contracts which them- 
selves so largely help to carry 
goodwill across international 
boundaries. 


Popular all the world over, 
OXO will once more worthily 
exemplify the quality of 
British goods and the sound- 
ness of British taste. 


OXO LTD., London, England. 

OXO (CANADA) LTD., Moatreal. 
OXO (S. APRICA) LTD., Bulewsyo. 
OXO (U.3.A.) LTD., Boston. 

OXO LTD., SUPPLY FARMS, 
Argeatinn, Paraguay, Rhodesis, Keays. 


Propared from 
CRIME rich BEES 





A Link between 
Nations 


WORLD OVER 














Until then ¢ @ # Newbury again! And all 


the thrills of lissome horseflesh soaring brushwood 
fences—to the rhythm of thundering hoofbeats. Those 
days will return, with the pleasures of new Ford cars. 
Until then, there are more important things to be 
done—and economies to be practised. So, make every 


piece of coal do the work of two by back- 
ing up your fires with dust and slack. ( Sor) 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, DAGENHAM, ESSEX 








“In the present 
state of medical 
knowledge...” 


However many new truths 
medical science may discover, 
one remains unassailable; 
nerves need adequate supplies 
of organic phosphorus and 
protein. ‘Sanatogen’ Nerve 
Tonic contains organic phos- 
phorus and protein in their 
most easily assimilable form. 
If you are feeling tired or 
run-down, ask your chemist 
for a tin of ‘Sanatogen’. 


‘SANATOGEN’ 


Regd. Trade Mark 
NERVE TONIC 


In one size only during war time 
6/6d. (including Purchase Tax). 


A *‘GENATOSAN ’ Product. 
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a FOR GIN 
AND ANGOSTURA’ 
/F YOU WANT 
"RINK GIN” 
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The basic standards of permanent post-war 
building are becoming clearly visible. Efficient 
thermal and sound insulation are accepted as in- 
dispensables. Excelling in both these qualities 
—rigid and permanent—self-decorative with its 
warm natural tint—CELOTEX will add greatly 
to comfort, and diminish the running costs 


of your post-war home, flat, office or factory. 


Oh O Was 


INSULATING, BUILDING AND HARD BOARDS 


CELOTEX LIMITED, NORTH CIRCULAR ROAD, 
STONEBRIDGE PARK, LONDON, N.W.I10O 
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In the Hayward-Tyler submersible 
pump, the motor is ‘ wet,’ that is, 
water-cooled and water-lubricated, 
It iscoupled to the pump under wat- 
er, has only two journal bearings 
arid gives high efficiency. The 1944/45 
models give the highest output from 
great depths at the lowest cost, and 
are available to priority users, 


manana igi D-TYLER 


t motor 


for A.C. mam 
p umps 
* for a leaflet giving full information write 


(enclosing penny stamp) to Hayword-Tyler 
& Co., Ltd., Shell Mex House, London, W.C.2. 














FOR 


AND ALL KINDRED ILLS 


cu RICONES 


OBTAINABLE FROM ALL CHEMISTS £F 
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LIVER 

SALT Hl 

———* 
For deepdown, invigorating, 
Cleanliness be re with your 
Andrews. Pleasant tasting and re- 
freshing, Andrews cleanses the entire 
system: FIRST, it refreshes the 
a and helps to clean the tongue. 

NEXT, it settles the stomach, 

neutralises acidity. — tA tones 
up the liver, and ALLY, 
Andrews gently clears the oad 


ANDREWS 


TONIC, REFRESHING, HEALTH-GIVING 
Family size tin 2/- 
Guaranteed to contain 8 ozs. 

45-12 
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NTAVBRITE 


FIRTH VICKERS STAINLESS STEELS LTD 
Sheffield 
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~The toothbrush - “ \) 
that Jumps to it WS 


HIS is a Wisdom Toothbrush, 

the brush that gives a brisker, 
certain clean. Your teeth feel 
fresher and there’s a sparkle in 
your mouth. The anchored 
Nylon tufts “jump to it,” even | 
after months of wear. No 
wonder Wisdoms are in 
such ‘demand. 


If 





OUTLASTS 


Wie ru ie 


BRISTLE 
TOOTHBRUSH srusues 


'| NOTE THE 
|| SHAPE 

The brush is 
shaped so that 
all the tufts 
come into ac- 
tion at once, 








REGO, 


Joi xvLoNn (aos 35 





MADE BY ADDIS LIMITED, MAKERS OF THE 
FIRST TOOTHBRUSH IN 1780 

















RATIN and the RAT 
MENACE 


@ The surest and quickest 
way to obtain relief from the 
menace of rats and mice is 
through the Ratin Service. 


@ The British Ratin Company 
offers a nation-wide service, 
based on scientific and well- 
tested principles, by surveyors and operators 
highly skilled in the destruction of rats and mice. 


@ To guard against re-invasion of premises 
where infestation has once been brought under con- 
trol, the Ratin Service includes provision for careful 
inspection and treatment at regular intervals. 


RATIN SERVICE 


NO PREPARATIONS FOR SALE. 
SERVICE ONLY. 


Write to-day and ask our Surveyor to call and explain 
how the Ratin Service deals with rats and mice. 


THE BRITISH RATIN CO. LTD. 
125 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1 
Telephone: ABBey 7621 





“CORVETTES, 1875.” Specially painted by Frank H. Mason, R./ 


‘The last wooden class ,,...... 


years of the last century, the change over from wood to iron hulls revolu- 
tionised naval ship-building and outfitting. The corvettes, ‘‘ Amethyst,” 
‘*Diamond,”’ ‘‘Encounter,”’ ‘‘Modeste’’ and ‘‘ Sapphire,”’ built in 1873-74, 
were the last wooden warships commissioned by the British Navy. 
Although propelled by steam, they were full ship-rigged, and officers and 


| crew excelled in the arts of ‘‘ marline-spike seamanship.’’ Many of our 


unit companies had, even then, supplied cordage and wire ropes to the 
Admiralty and Mercantile Marine for many years. We strive to uphold 
that tradition of reliable service to all at sea. 


BRITISH ROPES LIMITED 
Hemp Rope Factories at 
LONDON, SUNDERLAND, LEITH, CARDIFF 
Stores at Falmouth - Southampton - Bristol - Liverpool - Hull - Newcastle - Glasgow 
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The AIRMAN 


has ason... 
Ps 


While their fathers are on active service—airmen, soldiers 


and sailors—the youngsters are growing up, getting ready 
to play their part in the shaping of a better world. 


The Y.M.C.A’s. wide service to the fighting forces rather 
overshadows the equally important work it is doing for the 
youth of the nation. There are more than 350 youth 
departments, with thousands of boy members, attached to 
Y.M.C.As. all over the country, and youth camps, where 
swimming, walking, cycling, etc., are much enjoyed. Older 
boys, with natural gifts of leadership, are trained by the 
Y.M.C.A. to play an important part. The youngsters are 
enormously keen on the club activities—their spiritual as 
well as their bodily needs are looked after, and they learn 
to become good citizens through the tuition and guidance 
provided. 

Besides extending its work for the members of His 
Majesty’s Forces, the Y.M.C.A. is also expanding its 
service to the younger generation, providing more youth 
departments and camps and training more leaders. 
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